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Art. 1. An Effay on the original Genius and Writings of Homer: with 
a comparative View of the ancient and prefent State of the Troade. 
Illuftrated with Engravings. By the late Robert Wood, Efq; Au- 
thor of the Defcriptions of Palmyra and Balbec. 4to. 16s. Payne. 
1775+ 

JT is well known, and Fontaine has made a pleafant ufe'of. 

the ftory, that /Efchines took a journey to Troy, to read 

Homer, on the fcene of his immortal Iliad. The fame enthu- 

fafm led Mr. Wood and his companions, Mefirs. Dawkins and 

Bouverie, to the banks of the Scamanders a purfuit which may 

poibly appear fantaftic to thofe who never felt the powerful 

influences which the veneration of, ancient genius leaves upon 
fle minds. That veneration is always reipectable, becaufe 
almoft always favourable to the intereft of letters. Every new 
votary may produce fome illuftration or difcovery, which acci- 
dental advantages, of the ardour of inveftigation, or, poflibly, 

acongeniality of foul, may ftrike out. . 
Mr.Wood had many. acquired advantages; he had, more- 

over, tafte, fenfibility, and enthufiafm. His reputation, with 

telpect to thofe-kinds of erudition, fo amply difplayed in the 

Ruins of Palmyra and of Balbec, as well as in the prefent ef- 

ay, will invite the attention of perfons of that turn. His finer 

kntiments will render his memory dear to thofe whom Nature 
ep Aroured with the happinefs of loving and enjoying the 
ules, a 
- his prefatory addrefs, he thus modeftly apologizes for tke 
WOrk : 


‘ Should the fate of the experiment, I am now making, convince 
‘Me ofa common error, of which I have too much reafon to: be ap- 
prehenfive, viz. that of miftaking a fondnefs of my fubject for:a 
Snowledge of it, I again promife to ftand correfed, and to fpare at 
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leaft the Public, if not myfelf, any further trouble on this head. 
hoping that my partiality to thofe romantic {cenes of heroic ation 
will meet with fome indulgence, efpecially from thofe who cap 
imagine, and therefore, I hope, excute, that {pecies of enthufiafm, 
which belongs to fuch a journey, performed in fuch fociety, where 
Homer being my guide, and Bouverte and Dawkins my fellow-tra- 
vellers, the beauties of the firlt of poets were enjoyed in the com. 
pany of the bett of friends. However wild and unreafonable thefe 
feelings may appear to judgements of a more fober caft, } muf fiji] 
confefs a return of their influence, whenever f indulge in a grateful 
review of thofe happy days, which we pafled together, examining 
the Iliad on the Scamandrian plain, and tracing Ulyfies, Menelaus, 
and Telemachus, through the various fcenes of their adventures, 
with the Ody fley in our hands.’ 

The Author, in the diftribution of his fubje&, fir offers 
fome conjectures with regard to Homer’s country, and after. 
wards takes into confideration his travels, which he deduces 
chiefly from his navigation and geography 3 the former of thefe 
leads him to f{cnic oblervations on his winds, and the latter in- 
troduces a review of that part of Mr. Pope’s tranflation which 
relates to the matter. He alfo enters into an examination of 
Homer’s religion, mythology, manners, and cuftoms; and, 
having confidered him as an hiftorian and chronologer, takes a 
view of his language and learning, and concludes with his pre- 
tenfions as a philofopher. 

Mr. Wood, in his inquiries concerning Homer’s country, 
has collected a new kind of evidence from the poet’s peculiar 
imagesand local defcriptions. Such ideas, he obferves, could have 
arifen only from fuch particular fituations ; and he concludes 
Homer to have been either of Chios, or of Smyrna, but he rather 
inclines to the former. As to the part we take in this debate 
of two thoufand years, we muft own that we have always con- 
fidered the great Father of Verfe as a native of Smyrna; and 
our authority is that of Mofchus, who, in his elegy on the 
death of his mafter Bion, addrefling himfelf to the river Meles, 
fays, 





vuy waAw aAAOD 

“Tex duxpuess 
© Thou now lamenteft for another fon :’ he had, immediately 
before, mentioned that river’s mourning for the death of Ho- 
mer. We never could think this evidence indecifive. 

In what the Author calls Homer’s travels we meet with the 
following ingenious conjectures and obfervations : 

‘ To what extent navigation was known to him, either from his 
own experience or the information of others, is rendered difficult to 
afcertain, by the conftant method he follows of preferving {ome 
reality in his wildeft fictions. The hiftory of the Cimmerians feems 











to have furnifhed fome of his ideas with regard to the gloomy e 
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nal fhades, and the diftinguifhing features in the Pheacian charatter 
gre Phoenician. Even where he is mott fabulous, he takes the hint 
from tales propagated before his time, and embroiders his own va- 
rations on that extravagance, which had already the fanétion of 

ular credulity. Thus the Poet's genius, though impatient of the 
limited knowledge of his age, is unwilling to abandon Nature; and 
when he feems to defert her, it is in favour of fome pleafing irregu- 
larity, which vulgar opinion had fubliituted in her places This 
mixture of formething, that was either true, or commonly believed 
to be fo, with regard to the fcene of his fabulous narration, is ob- 
frvable in his defcription of the iflands of Circe, Molus, and, 
above all, in that of Calypfo. 

‘ His knowledge of the fun fetting in the ocean might fall within 
the obfervation even of that confined itate of navigation, which we 
may realonably allow to his age ; for it 1s probable, that not only 
the Phoenicians, but the Poet’s countrymen, had paffed the Pillars 
of hercules, and of courfe could, as eye witneffes, report fuch an 
appearance, But how he could learn that the fun rifes out of the 
ocean, or that the globe is entirely furrounded by water, was fo 
much beyond my idea of his experience, that] continued to attri-+ 
bute this knowledge to guefs and conjecture ; till upon further con- 
fderation I was induced to think, that this account of the ocean, 
upon which fo much of his geographical fcience is founded, will, if 
rightly underftood, rather convince us of his ignorance upon that 
head; and that the ccean in his time had a very different meaning 
rom that which it now cenveys. Nor am I furprifed that, fo much 
later, Herodotus fhould treat this idea of an ocean, where the fan 
rifes, as a poetical fiction. 

‘ The country and manners of Phcenicia and Egypt were fo well 
known to Homer, and fo frequently alluded to in his works, that it 
isneedlefs to point out the particular paffages, He a]lfo mentions 
Arabia and Libya, but probably did not know the extenfive fouthern 
limits; neither were they defcribed particularly by the beft of the 
Grecian geographers. I fhould imagine that he was not a ftranger 
to Judea and its inhabitants: but as the authorities for fuch an opie 
bion may not intereft every reader, | fhall refer them, who have any 
cunlofity, to the annexed note *. 

‘ He 


=e, 





*« There is nothing in Greek or Roman fable more known than the ftory of 
Typhon, who was vanquifhed by Jove’s thunder, and buried in fire and fulphur. The 
poets differ about the place, where this giant was defeated. 1 am of opinion that 
the plain of Sodom and Gomorrah was the original fcene of this fable, My no- 
tions are not merely drawn from the ftriking fimilitude between the Greek and 
Jewith accounts of the impiety which drew down the divine vengeance, but I {ound 
my opinion on the teftimony of Homer and Hefiod, who place the fcene of this fa- 
ble ey Apimois. Now, the Apgxos are confefiedly the fame as the Syrians, as we leara 
from the Septuagint, Strabo, Jofephus, Euftathius, Bochiart, and others, There is 
Moreover a line belonging to the paflage, I have quoted, which, I believe, is not 
0 be found in any MSS. of Homer. We meet with it imperfectly preferved by 
Strabo; but it has been happily correéted by Dr. Taylor : 

Xwew evs Sports Lome ev weows Ongew* 
Which he renders, , , ey 
Xwpo eve Spuotve” Ioudns ev ariave Supewe Strabo, L, 13, p. 929. 
See Taylor’s Civil im, P 554+ sitive 
Cc2 ‘ The 
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‘ He has left us traces of his knowledge of particular places be. 
yond Thebes to the South, as far as A:thiopia. Beyond this was 
Ethiopia, the country of the Blacks, divided into two parts, con- 
taining moft probably, as Strabo thinks, the S. E. and S. W. part of 
the fouthern globe, as divided by the Red Sea. But the extremities 
of the earth here, as elfewhere, are terminated by the river ocean, 

‘ That the Euxine or Black Sea was known to Homer, I have not 
the leaft doubt; of this his defcription of the Hippomolgians, and 
other nations in its neighbourhood, affords fufficient proofs ; nor can 
we draw any conclufions to the contrary, from his neither mention- 
ing this fea, nor Sinope and other cities on its coaft. It is ftrange 
how far the argument of the Poet’s ignorance of places, becaufe he 
does not exprefsly mention them, has been carried ; but never more 
unreafonab!y than in the prefent cafe. Is it a fair way of judging to 
fuppofe, that Homer did not know Sinope, a colony founded by his 
own countrymen, the Jonians, rather than conclude, either that he 
did not think proper to take notice of this, more than of feveral 
other places not lefs confiderable: or that it was founded after his 
time, or that he could not, without grofs anachronifm, introduce, 
in the times of the Trojan war, the name of a city built fo long 
after ?’ 

We pafs by HomEr’s Winps, though that article is not un- 


attended with claffical illuftrations, and proceed to Homer’s 
GEOGRAPHY, AND Pope’s TRANSLATION. 

Mr. Wood allows all the merit that is due to that very ele- 
gant and poetical, but (we muft be allowed to fay, upon our 
own knowledge and obfervation) very inaccurate tranflation. 
We are to obferve, neverthelefs, that the idea of a fuperior 
tranflation in blank verfe is by no means aufpicious. 

Some of this Author’s ftrictures on the catalogue, and other 
effential matters, muft be admitted : 

‘ Now, though it muft be acknowledged, that Mr. Pope is the 
only tranflator, who has, in a certain degree, kept alive that divine 
{pirit of the Poet, which has almoft expired in other hands ; yet I can- 
not help thinking, that thofe, who wih to be thoroughly acquainted, 
either with the manners and characters of Homer’s age, or the 
landfcape and geography of his country, will be difappointed, if 
they expect to find them in this tranflation. Had Mr. Pope pre- 





‘ The paffage thus reftored fixes the bed of Typhon to the fpot in the world mof 
adapted to fuch a fable, and adds fuch propriety to the fimile, that I think it is 
impofiible for any man who has read Homer with pleafure, to vifit the Dead Sea and 
plains of Sodom and Gomorrah, without fecling a lively refleétion of this paflage. 
When Virgil carries the fcene of this fable to the neighbourhood of Naples, 1t 1s 
evident that he had this paffage of Homer in view, and that out of the two 
words giv apinoic of the Greek Poet he forms Inarime, a name which was afterwards 
affixed to the little ifland before called Pithenfa Pitheenfa, and Anoria. It is at this 
day called Iichia. Whether this was by miftake or defign, is doubtful. However, 
I think it probable, that Virgil introduced this novelty into the Roman mythology, 
and entailed it upon his poetical fucceffors, Ovid, Lucan, Claudian, Statius, &¢. 
In this they feem to have acquiefced implicitly without examination ; for Pliny 
roundly afferts (1. 3. ¢, 6.) the Inarime of Naples to have been fo called by the 
Greek Poet,’ 

ferved 
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ferved the firft; viz. the manners and characters, Homer would 
have continued to {peak Greek to moft of his Erglith readers. For, 
though the difguife of feveral paflages in a modern drefs may fome- 
times proceed from his not being very converfant with ancient life 
and manners; yet he often purpofely accommodates his author to 
the ideas of thofe, for whom he tranilates ; fubilituting beauties of 
his own (as fimilar as he can bring them to the original) in the 
room of thofe which he defpaired of making intelligible. 

‘ But as a truly poetical tranflation could not be effected, even 
by Mr. Pope, without his ‘* venturing to open the profpect a little, 
by the addition of a few epithets, or fhort hints of defcription ;” 
fo “ the moft valuable piece of geography left us, concerning the 
fate of Greece in that early period,” has of courfe fuffered by fuch 
liberties ; and, when every defcriptive epithet in Kiomer fhould have 
been religioufly preferved, Mr. Pope’s alterations have produced a 
new map of his own, and deprived us of that merit of the origi- 
nal which he called upon us to admire. ‘Tchus the Grea and {pa- 
cious Mycaleffus of Homer become by tranflation, 

** Grea near the main, 
«© And Mycaleffia’s ample piny plain. 

‘ Had it been proper to defcribe the narrow freight of the Euripus, 
by the name of the main, yet it is not at all diitinguifhed, by fuch 
afituation, from feveral other places mentioned on this fhore; and 
asto the ample piny plain, we fearched for it to no purpofe. It is, 
therefore, matter of doubt, whether it exifted in the time of Homer, 
though mentioned by Statius about a theufand years after. Indeed 
it would be dificult to aflign any reafon for the addition in the Eng- 
lifh, except that the rhyme requires that Grea fhould be near the 
main in the firft line, and that Mycalefiia (for fo the tranflator was 
obliged to write it in order to make out the line) owes both to rhyme 
and meafure her piny plain in the fecond. 

‘ When the additional epithets of the Tranflator are defcriptive 
of fome permanent circumftances, as in thofe lines ; 

** From high Trcezene and Mafeta’s plain, 
** And fair Agina, circled by the main ;” 
the defcription (though not Homer’s, and merely introduced to help 
outthe rhyme and meafure) has probably been always true; but 
when unauthorifed, and without confulting his author, he enriches 
the piure with the fluctuating and tranfitory circumftances of huf- 
bandry, it is lefs excufable. Thus when ke informs us, that the 
following two places were famous 
** For flocks Erythra, Gliffa for the vine ;” 
and mentions thofe 
** Who plow the fpacious Orchomenian plain ;” 
he fubfitutes the ftate of thofe countries in the time of Plutarch and 
Statius, from whom he takes his account of them, for what it might 
have been in that of Homer, who connetis no fuch ideas of pafture, 
vintage, and corn, with thofe names. 
. ‘In thort, thofe concife, but defcriptive, and therefore interett- 
ing, tketches of ancient arts, cuftoms, and manners, with which 
omer has enlivened his map of Greece, cannot be tranflated faith- 
lly, and at the fame time poetically, Mr. Pope has fucceeded 
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furprifingly in the Jatter ; but then his itudy of a flowing and mufi- 
cal verfification frequently betrays him into a florid profufion of un- 
meaning Ornament, in which the object is greatly difguifed, if not 
totally loit; as when, for the grafly Pteleon of Homer, we have, 

«* And grafiy Preleon deck’d with chearful greens, 

‘¢ The bow’rs of Ceres, and the fvlvan fcenes.” 

‘In the fame manner the fingle epithet, noble, which Homer 
gives the Cephifius, is extended to a complete land{cape : 

‘* From thofe rich regions, where Cephiffus leads 
‘© His alver current through the flow’ry meads,” 

¢ He is ftill more lavifh of ornament, when he dreffes up the Pe. 
neus and leafy Pelion of Homer in as much additional finery, as can 
be well crowded into four lines : : 

“¢ Who dwel! where Pelion, crown’d with piny boughs, 
“* Obfcures the glade, and nods his thaggy brows ; 
‘© Or where through flow’ry Tempe Peneus ftray’d, 
‘¢ ‘The region firetch’d beneath his mighty thade.” 

¢ Here the Trranflator gives us a picture, not without its beauties ; 
but beauties fo much his own, that they retain little of Homer, 
either as to the fubject, or the manner. 

‘ We fhall fay no more at prefent of the catalogue, where Rhz- 
tor is green, Lila fair, and Cynos rich, withoat any authority 
from the original; Anemonia has her flately fhining turrets, and 
Corinth her imperial towers, Parrhafia her fnowy cliffs, !arphe her 
fylvan feats, and A:tylus her low walls, from Pope, not from Homer, 

* It is owing to thefe liberties, that we find the old Poet often 
loaded with Englifh ambiguity, and even contradiction, for which 
there is no foundation in the Greek ; as where Ithaca is fometimes 
fair, and fometimes barren, and where, in fpite of the fandy coai 
of Pylos in one place, we have, in another, 

“* Alpheus’ plentequs ftream, that yields 
** Increafe of harveit to the Pylian fields.” 

This article of the work, moreover, deferves attention, as it 
exhibits an accurate account of the ancient and prefent ftate of 
the coaft of Egypt. 

In the feftion on Homer’s REtiGion anno MytTHOoLoey, 
we find the Author combating the ftrongly received opinion, 
that human {cience and erudition were, with the Egyptians, 
in the higheft perfection of the time. 

‘ I fhall now, fays he, lay before the Reader my reafons for thinke 
ing, that the high compliments, which have been fo long paid to 
the knowledge and wifdom of the ancient Egyptians, have not been 
fo well founded as is generally imagined ; and I fhall draw thofe 
yeafons from the only fources, which can furnifh evidence of this 
matter ; viz. firft, the monuments which they have left of their tafle 
and genius ; fecondly, the accounts, which other nations have given 
of them in thefe refpects. 

‘ It would be difficult to form a judgment of their literary merit, 
without a fpecimen of their performance in that way: and I do not 
find that antiquity has tranfmitted to us even their pretenfions to 


excellence in compofition. I muft obferve, that, though Egypt an 
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toced the Papyrus, its ufe to letters was a Greck difcovery. Their 
eroglyphics indeed have been Jong admired as the repofitory of 
quch wifdom and knowledge; though there feems great reafon to 
tink, that they were the production of an infant {tate of fociety, 
pot yet acquainted with alphabetical writing. And they have been 
seferved by means of circumiances, which were peculiar to Egypte 
for this country had the drieft atmofphere, and the molt durable 
gaterials» Hence thefe memorials bave been preferved, while mo- 
puments of the fame early flage of knowledge have perifhed in other 
countries. 

‘ Archite@ture, fculpture, and painting, feem to owe little to 
Epypt. Ifthe temple of Thefeus itands to this day at Athens an 
ucoubted proof of the great perfection of Greek arts, as early as 
the battle of Marathon: inaclimate fo favourable to buildings as 
that of Egypt, where there are ftill confiderable remains to be feen 
of pyramids of fuch perifhable materials as unburnt bricks, fome 
fragments {urely would have been preferved to juftify their preten- 
fons, But though we are apt to trace every thing back to Egypt, I 
believe, in thofe arts the Greeks are entirely original, and took their 
ideas from Nature alone: and it appears in fculpture, that the 
Egyptians ftuck to their own iliff dry manner, even after they were 
aquainted with the perfect models oF the Greek artifts, 

‘Egypt has, no doubt, produced the molt ftupendous and ama- 
ving, but I muit add, the inott abfurd and unmeaning public works, 
tobe feen in any country: I mean pyramids, obelifks, labyrinths, 
atificial lakes, which are without art, elegance, or public utility. 
Though jealous of ftrangers, they took little pains to fortify their 
frontier: and feem to have placed their fecurity more in hiding, 
tan defending, themfelves, And though well fituated for com- 
merce, they neglected a good harbour, of which the Greeks fhewed 
the value and importance, as foon as they got poileflion of this 
country, 

‘When the Greeks firft applied to the ftudy of Nature, and tra- 
ielled to Egypt (fuppofed to have been then the fchool of fcience) 
for intru@tion, we might reafonably expect fome favourable ac- 
countsofthem. But, befides, that what we are told of thefe early 
tavellers is obfcure, and fafpicious, all we can co!le& from them 
cots not raife our ideas of Egyptian. knowledge. If Pythagoras fa- 
ticed a hecatomb upon finding out the 47th propofition of the 
ir book of Euclid, and Thales an ox on having difcovered how to 
wfcribe a reétangled triangle in a circle, after they had ftudied 
Dathematics in Egypt, the parent of geometry, what opinion does 
give us of the knowledge of their mafters in that fcience? The 
ovlcure account we have of their {cheme of joining the Niie and the 
Red Sea, looks, as if they did not underitand how to take a level. 
Nor does it feem unfair to conclude, that this was, like their other 
ee ae more an object of oftentation than of public utility : 
Wg 1 pcg a navigation and commerce, and neglected a fine 
Pi a : cir own coait. It is true we found that their pyramids 
wo ; e A exactly with the four cardinal points of the compafs ; 
Thales fee a degree of mathematics does that require? and furely 

ving fhewn them how to meafure the heights of thofe py- 
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ramids by their fhadow, is a proof of their little progrefs in trigos 
nometry. 

We have given our Readers thefe reflections, not as by any 
means coinciding with our opinion. We confider them only 
as a proof of the ingenious Author’s predilection in favour of 
the originality of the Grecian literature. We know that the 
weight of evidence is totally againft him. In the fedion en. 
titled Homer’s MANNERS, we find fomething more interefting, 


and better founded : 

‘ There is nothing more remarkable in the manners of the Eaft, 
efpecially to an Englith traveller, than the degree of refinement, to 
which profound diflimulation is carried in all ranks, but efpecially 
among thofe in power. In the vifits and common intercourfe of the 
great, more attention is paid to the looks than to the words of the 
company : and the fpeaker generally weighs, what he is to fay, by 
the countenance of the perfon he converfes with, rather than by his 
own feniiments or opinion of the queflion. He accommodates his 
language much lefs to truth and matter of fact, than to the private 
purpofes of his hopes or fears. In fhort, all confidence is deftroyed 
by the defpotifm of the Eaft. Sufpicion begins with the prince, and 
from him a general difhdence fpreads through every rank and order, 
ending only in the man who has nothing to fear, becaufe he has 
nothing to lofe. The arts of difguife are in thofe countries the 
great arts of life; and the character of Ulyffes would form a perfect 
model for thofe, who wifh to make their way in it with fecurity and 
refpect. A fpy, who is fecretly employed in other countries, is here 
an avowed oficer of flate. But then, in proportion to the mutual 
diftruft, which fo univerfally prevails in the feveral departments of 
government, confidence between individuals, where it exifts at all, is 
carried great lengths ; and the Arab hiftory, which is fo full of po- 
litical treachery, abounds alfo in accounts of private friendfhips, 
which do not fall fhort of thofe of Pylades and Orefles, Achilles and 
Patroclus, or David and Jonathan. 

‘ Cruelty, violence, and injuftice, are fo evidently the refult of de- 
feflive government, that it is unneceffary to look for any other ge- 
neral caufe of the fcenes of this fort, with which Homer abounds, 
in common with other ancient writers, and agreeably to the prefent 
manners of thofe countries. For when every man is, in a great 
meafure, judge in his own caufe, vices of this clafs are not only 
more frequent, but, in foro confcientia, \ef{s criminal than in a civi- 
lized ftate, where the individual transfers his refentments to the 
community, and private injury expects redrefs from public juftice : 
where the legiflature does not engage for our perfonal fecurity, we 
have a right to ufe fuch means, as are in our power, in order to 
deftroy the aggreffor, who would deftroy us. In fuch cafes bodily 
ftrength and courage muft decide moft contefts, while, on the other 


hand, craft, cunning, and furprize, are the legitimate weapons of 


the weak againft the ftrong. We accordingly find, that both the 


ancient and modern hiftory of the Eaft is a continued narrative of 


bloodfhed and treachery ; and in the heroic times homicide was fo 


common, that we fee the Poet alluding to a fugitive murderer Pat: 
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hhelter under the roof of a ftranger (to efca eae 
but the revenge of the relations of i. aa we or gg 
currence in life.» Some of the favourite perfonages of — oc- 
Odyffey had fled their country for this crime; and mott of —s and 
heroes would, in the prefent age, be capitally hentia 4 lomer’s 
country in Europe, on the Poet’s evidence. oo 
¢ But that hofpitality fhould be derived, i 
fame fource, may feem a paradox to thofe were gr — - 
that this virtue prevails in moft countries, and in th differ a 
yinces of each country, very much in proportion a ee pro- 
poverty, and infecurity, which attend a defective Boge idlenefs, 
mulation may be properly called an Oriental vice _, As diffi- 
retain the name of an Oriental virtue; and both will : pueuy — 
fait, as long as the Arab mode of government seht pe ax 
part of the globe, It is a aaieilion te i ite in that 
em that hofpitality fhould be moft Ms sticiel' diitee it re - 
wanted. In Arabia, the rights of hofpitali ; a8 mC 
point of honour of the Bafty are the hepey Bibhiene of pe ry the 
which, in fome degree, fupplies the pl nfs ee aes 
a voluntary intercourfe of Hiesiedtes so a / 0% connecting, by 
who defpife legiflation, deny the perfect ri - rz vagabond tribes, 
the civil magiftrate at defiance. Ai ftron oe pga. 2 
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he following obfervations, in the fame fedtion, are indy. 
bitable proofs of crue tafte, and a capacity for moral diftinAions. 

‘ There is perhaps no difplay of the human faculties, with re- 
gard to which the tafte of diferent ages and countries coincide {9 
little, as productions of wit and humour, whofe genuine {pirit is fo 
fubrle and volatile in its nature, that 1¢ evaporates upon the leaft 
change in the circumftances which produced it, leaving nothing be- 
hind but the infipid dregs of low buffoonry. 

‘ If fuch has been the tranfitory fate of Greek and Roman wit of 
the beft times, we can have little expectations from thofe rude pro- 
duétions, which are the objects of our prefent comparifon. But as 
the refemblance of manners, now under confideration, extends to 
certain comic fimilarities, which feem to point towards the fame 
defpotic origin, whence we have attempted to deduce the moft ftriking 
features in Oriental life: a farther enquiry into this matter (inclu- 
ding what has been faid on that grofs and abondoned humour, which 
prevails in a defective ftate of temale fociety) might furnith fome 
hints towards the true hiltory and real character of Ridicule. 

‘ At this time we fhall only obferve, that imperfect fociety neither 
affords the matter or manner neceflary to a fair experiment of talents 
of this kind. 

‘ The uniform famenefs of primitive life is incapable of the firf; 
for, while it gives an air of gravity and dignity to manners, it 
cramps the comic genius, which can only ripen and flourifh amid 
variety of character. The attentions of rude fociety are barely fuf- 
ficient for the neceffaries of life; thofe of a more advanced period 
are taken up with its fuperfluities. Then it is, that falfe appetites 
and imaginary wants are created, unknown to Nature, to Homer, 
and the Bedouin; arts, trades, profeflions, multiply; new diltinc- 
tions, ranks, and conditions are produced; and, in fhort, the va- 
rious vices, follies, and affectations, of a wealthy, commercial, free 
people, open an ample field of pleafantry to a Swift, an Addifon, or 
an Hogarth. If we have excelled other countries in this walk of 
humour, it may be afcribed to our rich diverfity of original charac- 
ter, open to every artift, without thofe reftri€tions, which feldom 
check licentioufnefs without fupprefling genius. 

* As the matter of primitive wit is circum{cribed by this barren- 
nefs of fubje&, fo its manner is checked by the danger of offending. 
Thus the firft fallies of this kind are either controuled by timidity, 
or difgraced by roughnefs, which is fo clofely connected with actual 
violence, that they are often exercifed together, and called in aid of 
one another. Hence that illiberal mockery of perfonal deformity, 
that ungenerous fneer at poverty, and, above all, that cruel, un- 
manly irony, and infolent triamph of the conqueror over the van- 
quifhed ; which form fo many difgufting pictures in Homer, in the 
prefent manners of the Eaft, and all barbarous countries, as well as 
among the vulgar of the moft civilized, with whom the tranficion 
from iaillery to blows is fo natural, that the latter feems only a bolder 
and coarfer exprefiion of the firft. ; 

‘ So clofe and fo early an alliance between Wit and Violence 15» 


} muft own, very little to the credit of the former; I fear it is but 
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| bid apology for her to fay, that fhe commenced acquaintance with 
zt rough companion when fhe was very young. | But we mutt 
sot, from partial obfervations, upon a fu bject requiring a more en- 
ised confideration, draw general conclufions, unfavourable to Ho- 


ne and ourfelves ; for there are fome ftrokes of humour in the Poet, 


gat it will be dificult to refolve into that tyrannical principle, in 
sch, I mutt confefs, the bratal raillery of the Iliad and Odyfley is 
oo much founded.’ 

The fection entitled, HomER AN Historian, abounds with 
eydition and curious reflections, to which our Readers mutt 
ereferred, as well as to the fubfequent diflertations on Ho- 
ners Chronology, Philotophy, &c. In all of which they will 
net with a variety of ingenious remarks and difquilitions. 

We do not mean, however, by this juftly merited commen- 
tation, to fiatter the memory of Mr. Wood. We do not 
nen to reprefent him as a man of the moft profound learn- 
ing, He was, rather, what his friends ufually ftyled him, 
AGENTLEMANLY SCHOLAR: with talte enough to be fond 
of fome of the polite arts in which he was not deeply con- 
verfant ; particularly drawing, painting, fculpture, and archi- 
vdure—It might feem ungenerous to cenfure with feverity 
the pofthumous work of a gentleman who has rifen to high 
reputation in the republic of letters, by the elegance and 
plendor of his publications. It muft nor, however, pafs un- 
oMerved, that his Map of the Troade is a very defective per- 
frmance. An inexpert draughtfman feems, indeed, to have 
ketched a view on the fpot, and to have flattered himlelf 
that he was able to exhibit a plan of the country ; but, among 
other defeéts, it is remarkable that his Szmots and Scamander 
Giagree with Strabo: it is to be noted, too, that even in 
Suabo’s time, and, we believe, for many ages before, no dili- 
gence could difcover any remains of old Troy. 

As to trivial miftakes, we have obferved fome in the pre- 


int eflay ; but we avoid particularizing thofe minutia of. 


Which only minute critics will make a parade: neverthelefs the 
hllowing flip, as it mifreprefents a fadé?, fhould be rectified in 
‘lecond edition. 

speaking, ps 73, of Demetrius of Scepfis, one of Homer’s 
‘Mmentators, it is faid that he * compofed fixty books on 
thiny lines of the catalogue ;’ but according to Strabo, the number 
tf the decks written by Demetrius was thirty, and of Homer’s 
Ines ixty: a very material difference, with refpect to the idea 
Weare to entertain of the abilities of the learned commen- 
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Art. Il. Hartley's Theory of the Human Mind, on the Principle of the 
Affciation of Ideas; with Effays relating to the Subjes of it: By 
Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 6s. Johnfon, 1775, 

R. Prieftley’s veneration for the character and writings of 

Dr. Hartley, is well known to all thofe who are ac. 
quainted with him or his writings. In the preface to his Ey. 
amination of Dr. Reid’s Enquiry, &c. he tells us, that he can 
almoft fay, that he thinks himfelf more indebted to the Osszr. 

VATIONS ON Man, than to all the books he ever read befide, 

the fcriptures alone excepted ; and that the moft effectual me- 

thod of eftablifhing the true fcience of human nature, is to 
facilitate the ftudy of Hartley's Theory. With this view, he 
exhibits this Theory, in the work now before us, as far as it 
relates to the doctrine of Affaciation of Ideas only, omitting even 
what relates to the doétrine of vibrations, and the anatomical 
difquifitions which are connected with it; it being on thefe 
two accounts only, he fays, that the objection to Hartley’s 

Theory, as difficu't and intricate, is founded. 

How far Dr. Prieftley has fucceeded in his attempt to ile 
Juftrate his favourite theory, and to eftablifh the true {cience 
of human nature, our Readers, we hope, will be enabled to 
judge, by what we fhall lay before them. 

He introduces his work with three eflays. In the firft, he 
gives a general view of the doctrine of wvébrations ; and this ef- 
fay is extremely valuable on account of the difcoveries, made 
in it, of great vulgar errors. Materialifm has been, from early 
ages, confidered as one of the chief bulwarks of atheifm. 
Accordingly, while Epicurus, and Hobbes, and their difciples, 
have endeavoured to defend it, Theifts and Chriftians have 
pointed their batteries againft it, and with great fuccefs too, 
in the opinion of the friends of religion. Jn particular, it has 
been thought, that Dr. Samuel Clarke has demonftrated the 
impoffibility of matter’s being the fubje& of thought. But we 
learn from Dr, Prieftley, (Introd. Eff. p. 20.) that perception 
and all the mental powers of man are the refult of fuch an or- 
ganical ftru@ure as that of the brain. Buffon, who thought 
as highly of the powers of organized particles as moft men, 
upon difle€ting the brain of an uran-utang, found fo perfect 
a fimilarity between it and the brain of a man, as forced him 
to confefs that there muft be fomething elfe in man than 
matter and organization. But Dr. Prieftley fhews a firmoels 
of mind not to be overcome either by Buffon’s difle&tions, 
Clarke’s geefonings. 

One thing, however, he hefitates about,—whether from an 


organical ftruCture, fuch as that of the brain, the powers “ 
ma 
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min refult necoflarily or not. Now we humbly think he could 
not have ftopt a moment at this point, were it not that 
sreat geniufles are fometimes apt to forget their own difco- 
veries. For although Ariftotle taught the world, long ago, 
that neceflary truths are only known by demon/iraticn, or by 
fhewing the contrary to be impoflible, and the world was fo 
filly as to believe him, yet Dr. Prieftley difcovered, not long 
ago, (fee Intr. Obf. to the Exam. of Dr. Reid, Pe 39.) that 
the proper proof of neceflary truths is by induction, and the 
evidence that any two things or properties are neceflarily united 
isthe conftant obfervation of their union. ‘This was a great 
dicovery ; for, it follows from it, that before mankind had 
ever obferved filver to be fufible by heat, it was neceflarily 
hard: but as foon as this obfervation was made, a truth, 
which before was neceflary, immediately changed its nature, 
and became contingent. Had the philofopher recollected that 
difcovery of his own, he would have had no occafion to 
qualify this difcovery, that the mental powers of man refult 
from {uch an organical ftructure as that of the brain, with 
that ugly alternative—duhether neceffary or not. How would Epi- 
curus, how would Collins have triumphed, had they lived to 
fee this point given up to them, even by a Chriftian divine ? 

Nor ought we to imagine that this difcovery was borrowed 
from Dr. Hartley, to whom our Author modeftly acknowledges 
himfelf indebted for a/moff all his knowledge upon this fub- 
jet. Though Dr. Hartley’s Ol/fervations on Man are, in his 
opinion, to be ranked among the greateft efforts of human ge- 
nius, and without exception, the moft valuable produétion of 
the mind of man; yet, in this point, Dr. Prieftley has feen 
farther than even that wonderful man. For, according to Dr. 
Hartley, there is, in the human compofition, not only a grofs 
body, and a mind diftiné&t from it, but an intermediate elemen- 
tary body between the two. But Dr. Prieftley, perceiving that 
the elementary body and the mind are only an incumbrance 
tothe fyftem, has thrown them both out. 

Another difcovery, very confonant to the firft, is that thé 
whole man becomes extinét at death. Fer this conceffion 
Atheifts will likewife thank him, as it has been one of the 
chef articles of their creed, from the beginning of the world. 
Ard confidering the arguments that have been urged againft 
it, and the difficulty that unbelievers have found of : fatisfying 
themfelves upon this important point, it mutt give them great 
nfolation to find their faith fupported by the authority of 
‘Chriftian divine, maintaining that the whole man becomes 
extinét at death, and that we have no hope of furviving death 
but What is derived from the fcheme of Revelation. lf Re- 
Velation taught that the whole man becomes extinét at death; 
and 
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and yet furvives the grave, this, we apprehend, would furnith 
a ftronger argument againit Revelation than any that infide. 
lity has hitherto difcovered: and it will need fuch a cham- 
pion as Dr. Priefiley to defend it. For there are few that can 
arrive at fuch a flrength of faith, as to believe a contradic. 
tion. And if it is not a contradiction to be wholly extin. 
guifhed at death, and yet to furvive death, it will be very diffi. 
eult to fay what is. 

Let us fuppofe with Dr, Prieftley, that all the mental pow- 
ers of Julius Czlar refulted from the organical ftru@ure of 
his brain. This organical ftru€ture is diflolved, and the whole 
man Julius Cafar becomes extinct: the matter of this brain, 
however, remains, but it is not Julius Cafar; for he, (ex hy. 
potheft) is wholly extinct. ‘This matter, being capable of every 
form and every organization, becomes the organized body of 
a plant, ‘ having fome degree of fenfation.’ After this or- 
ganized ftructure is deftroyed, and the whole plant extinda, 
by a new organical ftructure it becomes the brain of a mon- 
key, and at lait it forms the brain of Pope Leo the tenth, 
When all thefe organical ftructures are deftroyed, let us fup- 
pofe a new one produced at the Refurrection, and that 
mental powers refult fiom it. The queftion is, whether this 
new organical ftru€@ture be Julius Cafar, or the plant, or 
the monkey, or Leo the tenth; or whether all thefe are one 
and the fame perfon, and the laft produétion anfwerable for 
all the actions of the preceding. If Dr. Prieftley will refolve 
this cafe, it may give fome new light to his fyftem. 

This do&trine, that a man may furvive his total extinétion, 
and may be drawn forth from the Limbus of non-exiftence 
to a fecond fcene of exiftence, is fo fimilar to another part of 
the Doétor’s fyftem, that the one ferves to illuftrate the other. 
In his Examination of Dr. Reid’s Enquiry, p. 65, he fays, 
‘ I am furprifed that it fhould have been fo readily admit- 
ted, that even ideas have no exiftence but when we are con- 
fcious of them. We have juft the fame reafon to believe the 
identity of an idea, as that of a tree, that of any external 
body, or that of our own minds themfelves.’ 

In this paragraph there are two important difcoveries, al- 
though the Dr. confounds them together. 1ft, Whereas other 
philofophers have held that men have no ideas when they do 
not think, the doctor finds that we have ideas when we think 
nothing about them. Now, if ideas may exift without 
thought, it feems an eafy confequence that fenfations of plea 
fure and pain may exift when they are not felt, or actions 
when they are not aéted: and perhaps our ideas, fenfations 
and aétions are, at death, embalmed, and preferved during 


the ftate of non-exiftence between death and the refurrection, 
an 
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snd are united to the new organical ftructure then formed. 
This fecems to be the only way in which this new- formed be- 
ing can have an intereft in what was thoucht, done, fuffered, 
and enjoyed by its predeceflor. 

adly, We learn, from this paragraph, that ideas, which 
have hitherto been thought to be as tranfient as time itfelf, 
have a permanent exiftence like fubftances 7 that the idea [ 
have this moment may be the individual and identical idea I 
had yefterday, and the pain I feel to-day may be the identi- 
cl painI felt half a year ago. Whether vibrations and vi- 
jratiuncles have the fame permanent nature, Dr. Prieftley does 
not inform us. Vibrations have hitherto been believed to be 
juccefive, and in a perpetual flux; and if fo, it might be 
expected that ideas, which are the effects of vibrations, fhould 
not be permanent. But however this may be, ideas retain their 
identity ; how long, we are not told. 

Before we proceed any farther, we cannot help obferving, 
that this very extraordinary notion of the continued exiftence 
of ideas independently of the mind’s conceptions, is a greater 
imovation of the eftablifhed doétrine of ideas as laid down 
by Mr. Locke, and all other modern philofophers, foreign 
as well as Britifh, than any with which the three Scotch 
doftors have ever been charged. Who could have expected 
this from one who is fo flaming a zealot for eftablifhments, 
atleaft in philofophical fyftems, and a declared enemy of in- 
novators? but it deferves our particular notice, that to no 
fytem whatever is this opinion more perfectly irreconcilab!e 
than it isto Dr. Hartley’s, which, not to mention, at pre- 
ent, other things which might be mentioned, convinces us, 
that Dr. Prieftley does not fufficiently underftand the docirine 
which he has undertaken to elucidate. 

According to Dr. Hariley, ftronger vibrations in the me- 
dullary particles of the brain and nerves confticute fenfa- 
tions, weaker vibrations, or what he calls vibratiuncles, and 
miniature vibrations, conftitute ideas. With thefe the exift- 
tence of the one or of the other is totally coincident, info- 
much that if the vibration degenerate into a vibratiuncle, 
the fenfation is degraded into an idea, and when the vibra- 
tluncle ceafes, there is neither fenfation nor idea. Now if 
ts very eflence confifts in the vibrating motion of certain 
particles, or immediately refults therefrom, it confifts in a 
variable affe€tion which the fame material fubftance may have 
may not have, and by his hypothefis, fometimes has, and 
ometimes has not. If there can be any odds, Prieftley’s no- 
lon of the materiality of the foul makes the abfurdity ftill 
Breater, or at leaft more glaring. Where Hartley eftablithes 
only a natural and neceflary connexion, Prieftley will have an 
abfolute 
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abfolute identity. And thus what is no other than a cera 
tain fpecies of motion, is made by him to exift in aby. 
lute reft. 

The argument he has brought in favour of this Opinion 
appears to us no Jefs wonderful than the do@rine ir js 
broucht to fupport.—* We have jutt the fame reafon, fays 
he, to believe the identity of an idea as that of a tree, &, 
The idea that I have of my wife or child to-day as much re. 
fensbles the idea [ had of them yefterday, though fome hours 
of found fleep have intervened, as my houfe of to-day refem- 
bles my houle of yefterday.’ Indeed? then by the fame cu- 
rious argument we fhall prove the feparate and independent 
exiftence of founds when they are not founded, and of names 
when they are ncither heard nor articulated by any body, 
Let us try how the argument will anfwer when we fubftitute 
name for idea.—* We are furprifed that it fhould have been 
fo readily admitted, that even names have no exiftence, but 
when we pronounce and hear them; we have juft the fame 
reafon to belicve the identity of a name, as that of a tree, 
that of any external body, or that of our own minds them- 
felves. The name that I give to my wife to-day, as much 
refembles the name that I gave to her yefterday, though fome 
hours of found fleep have intervened, as my houfe of to-day 
refembles my houfe of yefterday.—The argument is equally 
capable of proving the independent and permanent exiftence of 
inarticulate founds, as the crowing of a cock, or barking of 
a dog, when thefe animals are perfectly filent. 

We know no fyftem with which it is poffible to reconcile 
fo extravagant a conceit, except that of the fenfible and in- 
telligible {pecies of the Peripatetics, who made ideas to bea 
kind of emanations or unfubftantial forms, perpetually iffuing 
from all things corporeal and fpiritual, which emanations in 
flying about make an impreffion on thofe human intellects 
that happen to come in their way, and then only are faid to 
be perceived. But is this Dr. Hartley’s theory ? if our Author 
does not fee the repugnancy, we fhould be apt to fufpect that, 
in articles of philofophic faith, as in articles of theology, the 
greateft bigots are commonly thofe who leaft underftand the 
fubject. 

We now proceed to the fecond Effay, wherein our Author 
gives a fhort hiftory of the doétrine of afficiation, and then 
applies it to refolve the phenomena of the faculty of memory, 
judgment, the paffions, the will, and the powers of mufcular 
motion, to which he thinks all the phznomena of the mind 
may be reduced. 

The mechanical affociation of ideas that have been fre- 
quently prefented to the mind at the fame time, was, I be- 


lieve, (fays Dr. Prieftley) firft noticed by Mr. Locke. “ 
n 
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next mentions Mr. Gay, a clergyman in the weft of England, 
»s having attempted to deduce all our paffions and affections 
from aflociation. ‘“Chefe two authors only are mentioned by 
Dr. Prieftley as having gone before Dr. Hartley, in attempt- 
ing to account for the operations of the human mind from 
ociation. Perhaps he did not know that Aridotle accounts 
fr reminifcence from this principle in the fecond chapter of 
his book on Memory and Reminifcence; nor that Hobbes, in 
his book of Human Nature, has applied this principle to ac- 
count for moft of the powers of the human mind ; nor that 
Mr, Hume, in his Treatite of Humen Nature, printed fome 
ears before Hartley’s Obfervations on Alan, grounds almoft his 
whole fyftem of the human mind upon the laws of a@/ycta- 
im There is indeed a remarkable agreement in the fyftems 
of Hobbes, of Hume, and of Hartley, with regard to the fa- 
culties of the human mind; however widely the laft mav dif- 
fer from the others in his relizious principles. And we hum- 
bly apprehend that of the three, Mr. Hume has explained and 
applied the dogtrine of Affociation with the greatett accuracy, 
as well as with the greateft perfpicuity. But of this every man 
will judge for himfelf. 

It is probable that Dr. Hartley was as little acquainted 
with Mr, Hume’s book, as his compendizer feems tobe. His 
candour would certainly have led him to mention it if he 
had. However, he is very far from being of the opinion of 
Dr. Prieftley, that Locke was the firft who noticed the affci- 
ation of ideas. 

The doctor, furely, when he affirmed this, had forgot what 
he had copied from Dr. Hartley, p. 14, 15.—* The influence 
of aflociation over our ideas, opinions, and affedtions is fo great 
and obvious as fcarce to have efcaped the notice of any writer 
who has treated of thefe, though the word a/ffactation, in the 
particular fenfe here affixed to it, was firft brought into ufe 
by Mr. Locke. But all that has been delivered by the an- 
tients and moderns concerning the power of habit, cuftom, 
example, and education, authority, party-prejudice, the man- 
het of learning the manual and liberal arts, &c. goes upon this 
dofrine as its foundation, and may be confidered as the detail 
of it, in various circumftances.’ 

Had Dr. Prieftley attended to this paflage of his Author, he 
Probably would not have given fo very fuperficial and partial 
an account of the hiftory of this doétrine as he has done in 
this eflay ; far lefs would he have believed that it was firft no- 
tied by Mr, Locke, 

caving the Hiflory of the Affociation of Ideas, we have 
Next in this eflay a view of the application of it for explain- 
Rey, Noy, 1775. Dd ing 
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ing thofe faculties to which all the reft may be reduced; ang 
firit that of wemory. , 

Here Dr. Prieftley tells us, that nothing more is neceflary 
to explain the phenomena of menary than a ftock of ideas 
varioully afluciated together, fo that when one of them is pre- 
fent, it will introduce fuch others as it has the neareft con. 
nexion with, and relation to. 

This account of the phenomena of memory is as ancient 
as Ariftotle, —as was before obferved. And it cannot be doubted 
that, by things being affociated together, one thing that is 
prefented either to the memory, the fancy, or the fenfes draws 
its aflociates along with it. Upon this principle was founded 
the art of artificial memory, which had its teachers in very an- 
cient times. 

Granting therefore, what nobody denies, that the affociation 
of things in the mind is a great help to the memory; it re. 
mains to be confidered, whether this aflociation of itfelf pro. 
duces that faculty ? to judge of this, fuppoie a clufter of ideas 
brought into the mind by aflociation. Some of thefe May be 
ideas of things that were, fome of things that are, fome of 
things that will be, and fome of things that neither are, nor 
were, nor will be. 

Now how fhall we diflinguifh thefe? there muft be a 
ftamp put upon the ideas of things that were, by which we 
fhall be taught that they were, and in what order of fuccef- 
fion, and at what intervals of time they were. Until this is 
done, the bundle of ideas produces no memory at all. 

Dr. Priettley takes no notice of this objection to his theory 
in this eflay. But Dr. Hartley, in his chapter on memory ap- 
pears to have been aware of it: and he conceives that the 
recollection of a paft fact differs from a reverie of imagina 
tion, partly in the vividnefs of the ideas, and chiefly in the rea 
dinefs anJ ftrength of their affociation. 

Mr. Hume had before made the difference of fenfation, me- 
mory, and imagination, to confift in different degrees of vi- 
vacity in the ideas ; afcribing to fenfation the greateft degree of 
vivacity ; to ideas of memory a lefs degree of vivacity, and to 
ideas of imagination the leaft of all. So that in this as in 
many other points, the fyftems of Mr. Hume and Dr. Hart- 
Jey coincide. 

in both thefe fyftems, the remembrance of af object, the 
perception of it by our fenfes, and the bare conception of tt, 
are held to be operations of the fame kind; they differ only 
in degree. To fee an obje& very faintly is to remember tt 
and to conceive it very ftrongly is to remember it. A vibra 


tiuncle with a little additional Arength becomes a vibration, 
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snd a weak vibration is, we conceive, all that is meant by a 
vibratiunclee A man who really believes this fyftem, if he 
be confiftent with himfelf, can put no truft either in his fenfes 
ochis memory. It fuits very well with fcepticifm, but a man 
who refolves to truft to his fenfes and his memory muft re- 
jet It. 
Every man knows what memory is, and every man knows 
what is meant by vividnefs of ideas or conceptions, and tKeic 
power of fuggefting one another. And when we know and 
underftand what each of thefe things is, we can be at no lols 
to know whether they are one and the fame. 

Let every mah judge for himfelf whether memory is, a cer- 
tin degree of vividnefs in ideas, and a certain dez*ee of 
frength in their power of fuggefting one another. To us 
they appear to be things of a quite different nature; and 
wecould as eafily believe that a hat is a pair of fhoes, as that 
memory is a certain degree of vividnefs in ideas and of ftrength 
in their aflociation. 

A malefactor who is going to be hanged, has a clufter of 
very vivid ideas, and very ftrongly aflociated, of what he is 
out to fuffer; but it is not an object of remembrance but 
of forefight. If he fhould happen to be recovered to life af- 
this execution, as fome have been, he will have the ideas 
of the fame event probably no Jefs vivid, nor lefs ftrongly af- 
hciated. But now the event is not forefeen, it is remem- 
ied, It is not the ftrength of his ideas or their aflocia- 
tions that gives him the conviction that the event is future, 
inthe former cafe: it is the force of the laws, the ftrength 
the prifon, and the fidelity of the guards. Nor is it, in 
the latter cafe, the ftrength of his ideas, and their affociati- 
ms, that give him the conviCtion that the event has happened, 
tishis diftin@t remembrance of it. 
appears evident, therefore, that fomething more than affo- 
‘ation of ideas is required to produce memory—judgment is 
iat to be reduced to the a/fociation of ideas. 

Dr. Prieftley defines judgment to be nothing more than the 
teption of the univerfal concurrence, or the perfeét co-in- 
te of two ideas, or the want of that concurrence and 
3 cidence, of transferring the idea of truth, by affociation, 
Mone propofition to another that refembles it. 

he firft part of this definition feems to be taken from Mr. 

ke, and the laft from Dr. Hartley. But we have only 
“half of Locke’s definition, without an fon fh | 

7 y reafon fhewn why 

tin * is left out. According to Mr. Locke, knowledge 
mement is a perception of the connexion and agreement, 
‘agreement and repugnancy of our ideas. And this agree- 
Dd 2 ment 
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ment or difagreement is of four forts ;—Firft, identity or di- 
verfity ; fecond, relation; third, co-exiftence or neceflary 
connexion; fourth, real exifience. Now Dr. Prieftley’s uni- 
verfal concurrence may tally with Locke’s co-exiftence or necef. 
fary connexion ; his perfect co-incidence with Locke’s identity : 
but the other two forts of agreement, to wit, relation, and 
real exiftence, are left out. Does Dr. Prieftley think that we 
have no power of perceiving the exiitence of ideas or any other 
relations of them befides their co-exiftence and identity ? 

Be this as it may, Dr. Pricftley, in embracing one half of 
Locke’s definition of judgment, feems to have left Hartley's 
fyftem. For if there is a power in the mind of comparing 
ideas, and of perceiving certain relations between them, fuch 
as thofe of univerfal concurrence, and perfeét coincidence ; 
this power is not that of affociation. For it is evident that 
ideas may be affociated with any degree of ftrength, without 
being compared, without perception of any relation between 
them. The firft of thefe powers may be fuppofed in any 
degree, without the others, And therefore the power of affo- 
ciation does not account for the powers of comparing our ideas 
and perceiving their relations. 

Dr. Hartley’s definition of aflent and diffent, that is of 
judgment, feems to tally better with his fyftem. He makes 
them to be thofe very complex internal feelings which ad- 
here by affociation to fuch clufters of words as are called Pro- 
pofitions. Whether this definition, or that which Dr. Prieft- 
ley has fubftituted in its place, be the moft perfpicuous and the 
moft accurate, every one may judge for himfelf. 

In accounting for the paffions from alfociation, Dr. Prief- 
ley feems to allow that we have originally a defire of plea- 
fure and averfion to pain, which do not arife from alloct- 
ation. Thefe therefore are original principles. In account- 
ing for our other principles of action from thefe original ones 
the fame things are faid which were faid by Epicurus of olf, 
and have been faid by all thofe who have defended the felfith 
fyftem or ancient Epicurean fyftem with regard to human 
actions ; without taking any notice of what has been {aid on 
the other fide by the beft ancient philofophers, or by Shafte- 
fbury, Hutchcfon, Butler, and many others among 
moderns, 

Dr. Prieftley acknowledges that, according to his fyftem, al 
our paffions are at firft interefted; and that the difinterefte 
are got by aflociation in the fame manner as fome men get ot 
Jove of money for its own fake. ‘iat 

We acknowledge that the love of money for itfelf is go >Y 


the habit of aflociating it with other things which we ze 
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fire, and which it may be a means of procuring. All the 
world acknowledges this. And what is the confequence? It 
is that every man defpifes this paflion in others, and endea- 
yours to juftify himfelf from the imputation of it. The 
greatelt mifer perfuades himfelf, that he either does or will 
reap benefit by increafing his wealth, and profefles to put no 
yalue upon it on its own account. 

if other difinterefted paffions were got, by the fame means, 
and the like aflociations, we fhould have the fame reafon te 
be athamed of them in ourtfelves, and to defpife or pity them 
in others. The love of parents, children, friends, country, 
nay of the Supreme Being himfelf, would, upon this fyftem, 
be the weaknefles of human nature, the effect of aflociations 
which pervert the judgment, and make us miftake the means 
for the end. The only perfect man, according to this fyf- 
ten, would be the perfectly felfifh man, who has no ‘ie 
but for his own pleafure, or other things as means to that end ; 
no averfion but to his own pain, or other things as far as they 
may procure his pain. 

The next operation of the mind, which Dr, Prieftley is to 
explain from aflociation is volition, which, he tells us, is a 
modification of the paffion of defire. Mr. Locke, on whofe 
principles Dr. Hartley founded his fyftem, as Dr. Prieftley tells 
us, has taken pains to refute this vulgar error, and has fhewn 
very clearly that volition is not defire, nor a modification of 
defire, Yet as if Locke’s judgment and reafoning were unwor- 
thy of the leaft confideration, Dr. Prieftley takes it for granted 
ithout offering any proof, that volition is a modification of 
celire, 

The remaining part of this eflay is what we apprehend the 
Author would have us take for an explication of tke powers 
of mufcular motion from the do&rine of affociation. The 
purport of it is to fhew or rather to affirm, that thofe mufcu- 
lar motions which have molt the appearance of inftinét, are 
at firlt automatic and involuntary, and afterward become voe 
luntary by means of affociation. 

Dr. Prieftley feems to have a great averfion to inftin@s. 
There is fomething in them that offends his tafte; he thinks 
them an operofe and inelegant contrivance, and therefore 
does not allow that there is any fuch thing in the frame of 
man or of other animals. What has moft the appear- 
ance of inftin€t, he thinks, has been in a manner demon- 
trated by Dr. Hartley to have been originally automatic, 

To what affociation of ideas this averfion to inttin@s has 
€n owing in Dr, Prieftley, he can beft explain; it would not, 


however, have been improper, when he has faid fo much 
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againft inftin&s, to have told us what infin means, But hig 
zeal againft inftincts will not allow him to do any thing but 
abufe them. 

By inftin& in animals is commonly meant a propenfity to 
certain actions, which is neither the effect of any rational 
motive, nor the effect of habit, but of the conttitution of the 
animal. Such inftincts have been believed to be both in man, 
and in brute animals, efpecially in the beginning of life, when 
the animal has no knowledge or experience of what may be 
for its good or its hurt ; and therefore, to fupply the defects of 
reafon and experience, has need. of fome inward monitor and 
promptcr to lead it to thofe actions which are neceflary for its 
own preferyation or the continuance of the {pecies, 

[thas been thought both in anciegt and modern times, that 
the infting&ts of animaJs furnifh one of the cleareft and mot 
cogent proofs of contrivance and defign in their frame, and 
confequently of the exiftence of a wife Author of Nature. 

Dr. Prieftley’s zeal againft the exiftence of inftin&s, feems 
the more furprifing that his Author Dr. Hartley acknowledges 
their exiftence, and thinks there is no difficulty in reconcil- 
ing them to his fyftem. He fuppofes the bodily frame in 
brutes to be fo fyrmed, that miniature vibrations fpring up 
in it, at certain ages, and feafons of the year ; that the ideas 
and voluntary motions correfponding to thefe vibrations muft 
cf confequence attend them, and mix themfelves with im- 
preflions and acquired ideas; that is, a kind of infpiration to 
brutes, helping out that part of their faculties which corre 
{ponds to reafon in ours, 

Philofophers who agree in the exiftence of inftin&s may 
yet differ with regard to their immediate caufe. Some, with 
Dr.Hartley, may afcribe them to the original frame of the animal 
body; others with Malbranche may afcribe them to impulfes 
give. immediately by the Deity, as there is occafion for them ; 
and others may modeftly acknowledge their ignorance of the 
caufe, although they perceive fuch manifeft marks of con- 
trivance and defign in the effect, as lead them to believe that 
it mult either mediately or immediately proceed from a wile 


and intelligent caufe. R- 
(To be continued. ) 
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ArT. Ill. 4 Lester to Nobody; on the Negligence and Mifcondu& of 
Ecclefiaftical Superiars, and particularly of a modern Bifoop. By Sul- 
picius Severus. Svo, 18s. Kearfley. 1775. 

HE name of Severus, which this writer hath taken up- 
on himfelf, hath been affumed by him with no {mall de- 


gree of propriety. Wedo not, however, mean 0 infinuate, 
4 that 
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shat he is more fevere than juft in his obfervations. Severity 
s not the fole characteriftic of this performance: it is ftill 
more diltinguifhed by its fpirit, its literature, and the appa~ 
rent regard which it bears to the honour and intereft of religion 
inthe church of England. 

The Author, after a learned and fatirical defence of the 
title he hath given to his pamphlet, propofes to confider the 
conduct of the bifhops in three views; with refpect to con- 
frmation, ordination, and beneficiary affairs. Each of thefe 
heads is treated in a very able manner: but as we have not 
room for aregular account of what is faid upon them, we 
muft content ourfelves with an extract or two, by way of fpe- 
cimen. 

The following anecdote will probably entertain fome of our 
Readers, and atford matter of grief to others : 

‘Atone of thofe meetings of clergymen commonly called, 
and with abfurdity enough, a vifitation in the language ec- 
clefiaftical, a curate came before his diocefan on particular 
bufinefs; in the courfe of which the poor young fellow ap- 
peared to fuch difadvantage, the bifhop could not forbear ex- 
caiming, ** Good God !—How could fuch a perfon get into 
orders '—-who could ordain him f”—The archdeacon too, on 
hearing that his name was Solomon, obferved, with the moft 
infolent affectation of wit, ‘* his fponfors were no prophets.” 
—Now it is remarkable, that this very fame poor creature 
had been examined by the very fame archdeacon, and ordained 
by the very fame bifhop, but a few months before. And the 
year following, or not long afterwards, the very fame bifhop 
gave the ufual caution at an ordination: ** Take heed that 
the perfons, whom ye prefent unto us, be apt and meet for their 
earning, and godly converfation, to exercife their miniltry 
du'yto the honour of God and the edifying of his church ” 
And the very fame archdeacon declared too, ** I have inquired 
of them, and alfo examined them, and think them fo to be:” 
and yet the very fame Solomon was one among them. 

‘The ordination of an undeferving perfon may be unavoid- 
able: the déceitfulnefs of teftimonials, or a future defeétion 
from virtues will eafily account for it, and may be pleaded as 
afair apology, But the ordination of an under-qualified per- 
fon, and at a time when a fufficient ftock of litera ure is 
Not fo difficult an acquifition ; when the children of common 
farmers and mechanics are almoft univerfally acquainted pie 
well with letters, without a liberal education; is a grots i 
dignity, that cannot be ignorantly, that muft be traitoiou! 
Contempty ufly, offered to the public.’ 

. ¢ fhall add a paflage concerning plura’'ties; which ul 
“Ppatticularly enlarged upon in the prefent Tract: 
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¢ But in the church of England Nobody, it is believed 
oa : “ne ; 5 
can name any divines of the higheft diftinGtion, that ever ey- 
deavoured in earneft to procure a repeal of the prefent laws 
in favour of pluralities and difpenfations: they might bum- 
bly, very humbly perhaps, reprefent the turpitude of fome ex. 
cefles as great enough to be reftrained, could it be done with 
peace and fafety to the church; they might recommend to the 
clergy a confcientious rectitude of conduét ; they might dif- 
cover a fincere folicitude about the regular performance ‘of pa- 
rochial duties: but let them be ever fo pious and amiable, 
ever fo excellent, ever fo learned and judicious in other re- 
{pects, they never attempted with any refolution to eradicate 
that old ever-growing evil, which is the principal caufe of all 
the atrecious guilt, and all the flagrant abufes, that are com- 
mitted, without any appearance of remorie, and have been 
long complained of, im beneficiary affairs. One dignitary 
alone, the learned Prideaux, dean of Norwich, had _ goodne(s 
of heart and greatnefs of foul, to confider the laws in force 
relating to benefices as fome of the corrupteft reliques of 
popery, and made a generous effort to get them repealed: 
and he fuccecded beyond his wifhes ; not in repealing the 
laws, in the acquifition of the higheft honour a contfcien- 
tious Chriftian can ever obtain, the honour of being un- 
fafhionably fingular in doing his duty to God and his coun- 
try. When monks and inferior pricfts complained againt 
the iniquitous diftribution of benefices, they were anfwered 
by their faithful cotemporaries, ** Had you but our chance, 
you would hold your tongues and enjoy it:” and when com- 
plaints of a fimilar nature were ftrongly urged by fome dif- 
fenters, or by fome of the learned among the laity within 
the pale of the church, the defenders of a divine right al- 
ways feemed to confider them as diabolical efforts to deftroy 
the eftablifhment : but when a dignitary of folid fenfe and 
Jearning, of irreproachable charaCter and regular conduét, un- 
dertook the arduous tafk of attempting to reform abules, 
they were obliged to get the ableft advocate among them to 
fay all that could be faid in defence of the difcipline. And 
he proved the fuccefsful difputant. For the difcipline fill 
continues, and contributes greatly to the happinefs of many aa 

eminent prieft.’ 
This Author poffeffes a very extenfive acquaintance with 
ecclefiaftical antiquity and hiftory, and he has applied it to 
the moft important purpofes. We hope that his animadvel- 

fons will be attended with fome good effeét. K 
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apt. 1V. 4m Effay on the Caufe of LicutTenine, and the Manaer 
by ahich the THUNDER-CLOUDS become poffiffed of their Evectui- 
city; deduced from known Faéts and Properties of that Matter. 
To which are added Prain Directions for conftructing and 
ereing Sars Conpuctors. By John Simmons, Printed at 
Rochefter, and fold in London by Crowder. 8vo. 18. 1775. 


ECC ARIA’s Theory of Lightening is certainly liable ta 
5 very material objections ; he fuppofes, that the clouds 
frye as conductors of the electric fluid, accumulated on one 
part of the earth to other parts which are exhaufted of it. But 
i¢ may be reafonably inquired, whence this accumulation 
srifes ? As the earth is compofed of conduéting materials, we 
can fcarce fuppofe it poflible that fuch an accumulation and 
inulation of the electric fluid fhould ever happen: why fhould 
jt not pafs by the fhorteft way, along the furface or through 
the body of the earth, to its deftined place of difcharge? nor 
does the new doctrine of accumulated electricity in the torpedo, 
the parts of which are conductors ,and encompafled with a 
condu@ing medium, feem to us fufficient to refolve this 
dificulty: nay, this phenomenon is evidently chargeable 
with the fame objection. We are, however, very confcious, 
that it is much eafier to difcover the fallacy of one hypothe- 
fis than to eftabiifh another : and philofophers have received 
repeated admonition, not to be too precipitate in deducing ge- 
neral conclufions from particular faéts. 

In the pamphlet before us, there is nothing original, be- 
fide a new theory on this fubjeét; which is briefly this: The 
earth is the grand fource of the electric matter; but how 
to raife it to the clouds, hic labor, hoc opus : we need only 
fuppofe an clectrical machine conveyed thither and furnifhed 
with a conduétor from the earth, and the bufinefs is done at 
once. Now we are told, that the clouds, by their mutual at- 
trition, anfwer the purpofe of fuch a machine, and that the 
moifture in the air, at the time when the clouds are at work, 
ferves to conduct the ele&tric fluid from the earth upwards ; 
but when we confider, that lightning often happens when the 
air immediately furrounding the earth is in a very dry flate, 
we fhall be at fome lofs for a proper conveyance : fuppo‘e, 
however, that we had adiually difcovered a method of fup- 
plying the cloud with electric matter from the earth, the cloud 
elf is nothing but a colleétion of vapour; and vapour is a 
conductor; how then can we accumulate electricity in thefe 
tircum{tances and prevent it from running off as faft as it comes 
on? the cloud is at jength fully charged by the adjoining 
one, Communicating with the earth and brought into contact 
with it for this purpofe ; and it is now fit for action. 
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We have only one more fuppofition to make, and the phe» 
nomena of lightning and thunder are fufficiently explained, 
A cloud which has only its natural quantity of the ele@ric 
fluid muft approach this other charged cloud, and the mat. 
ter will pafs into it, in order to produce an equilibrium, or, 
without the intervention of this, return into the earth again, 
after having been prevailed upon to continue long enough for 
our purpofe. Our Author has fometimes caught the clouds in 
the very act of difcharge. 

In this manner he accounts for ‘* condenfed or explofive 
lightning” (as he terms it) which is produced by clouds ata 
Jow altitude and communicating with the earth. Whereas 
“¢ attenuated or inexplofive lightning” is generated by clouds 
of a raver kind and at much higher altitudes and which have 
no communication with the mais of the earth. ‘This is a 
harmlefs appearance of fire, owing to the temporary fepara- 
tion of the natural quantity of electric matter contained in 
the clouds, put into action by the mutual attrition of the 
clouds and driven, for want of a medium of fufficient te- 
fiftance, to a {mal} diftance from them and prefently returning 
to them again. ‘Thus have we given the general outlines of 
this curious theory, made up of /ypothefes aflumed, for the 
moft part, arbitrarily and at pleafure. R--s 





Art. V. Notes and various Readings to Shakefpeare, Part the Firf; 
containing, Alls Well that ends Well, Antony and Cleopatra, As 
you like it, Comedy of Errors, Coriolanus, Cymbeline, Hamlet, 
1 Henry IV. 2 Henry IV. With a General Gloflary. 4to, 
tos. 6d. Boards. Dilly. 


HE obfcure diligence of Mr. Capel has at length * fent 

forth the Notes to nine plays of Shakefpeare !—To 
avoid all poffibility of injuring his work by the leaft mifrepre- 
fentation, let us firft hear him fpeak of it himfelf. 

‘ To the Reader. The editor of Shakefpeare’s plays in ten vo- 
lumes o&avo, publifh’d in the year 1768, in that work’s Introduc- 
tion (which is recommended again to your perusal) has lay’d before 
you in ample and faithful manner the plan purfu’d by him then, and 
that he meant to purfue if leisure and life were granted him. In 
confequence of this his engagement, his firft businefs was—to com- 
pleat a work that was then in fome forwardnefs, call’d—the 
** School ;”’ itis fintth’d, and will appear in due time, The work 
proceeded to next, was—the ‘‘ Notes ;’’ but was hardly begun upon, 
before evident tokens appear'd of a neceflity for it’s present fufpen- 
fion, to make way for another work, which fhould facilitate the bu- 
sinefs of note-writing, abridge it, and make it’s procefs more regu- 
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* See an account of his edition of Shakefpeare, Rev, vol. XXXIX. 
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tar: with this work,—a ‘* Giofary,”—which took up no little time, 
nor fittle labour, is ufher?’d-in toeday’s publication. What the la 
hour of his next businefs was,—the resum’d businefs of Note-cvriting 5 
and, after that, of digefting and fcrutinizing, purging too of it’s trifies 
a collected body of Readings that were to go with these plays,—the 
bulk of both those articles fhew, and (’tis hop’d) their exactnefs : 
the former you will of courfe augment further, when you enter on 
their perusal, by adding to the Notes on each play the Note that 
fhews you its origin, found in the Introduction. ‘The Annotations 
on nine plays finifh’d, together with their refpeflive accompani- 
ments, many confiderations of weight perfuadea a publication: the 
form of it will be found to be honetler, and more convenient for 
those who mean to make the Poet their fludy, than encreaf’d vo- 
lumes, and a page overcharg’d: the School, and the Annotations 
remaining, will come out in the fame form.’ 

Hence it appears that thefe coftive annotations on nine plays 
have been the labour of feven years. By an equal difpatch of 
Mr. Capel’s obfervations on the remaining dramas, the whole 
of thefe excellent remarks will not occupy more than feven or 
eight and twenty years of our fagacious Critic’s life; a life 
which he has fo entirely devoted to Shakefpeare, that in re- 
fyect to that great Poet, he well deferves the title he bears un- 
der the Lord Chamberlain, of Jnfpedtor of the Plays. He feems 
indeed to have pored on them till he is almoft as blind as a. 
mole is vulgarly reputed; and with the affiduity of that animal 
he has, for many years, been working underground, uncon- 
{cious of the labours of others, who have long {ince anticipated 
his minute difcoveries, and given the fruits of their refearches 
to the Public. . 

The aukwardnefs of huge quarto volumes of notes to a text 
given in fma!l o€tavo, and coming like heavy FalftafF fo long 
after the battle, is obvious: nor can we think the ‘orm of 
fuch a publication more * honeft’ than it is ‘convenient,’ as it 
muft render the obfervatious of Mr, Capel more chargeable 
than the original work of Shakefpeare. We cannot, however, 
from the fpecimen we have now before us, believe that thefe 
after-publications will be of any confiderable ufe to thofe 
‘who mean to make the Poet their ftudy,’ except by exercifing 
their patience in the perufal of a work, throughout which the 
Author feems to tell the Reader, with the very foul of Dog- 
berry, ** If I were as tedious as a prince, I could find in my 
heart to beftow it all upon your worthip.’ 

The Gloffary is at once redundant and defedtive; often er- 
foneous ; very, very often, futile and ridiculous; and we wifh 
we could not add, fumetimes unneceflarily indecent. Mooy 
‘ommon words are explained, of which no expl.nation w 
needful ; and it is enough to make a parfon fwcar 0 fee t 
folemn Gloflary ending with zeunds, and to find a Critic » 

thou hi 
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thought this corruption of an oath deferved explanation, The 
meaning of bolffer and tup was alfo obvious to every one; and 
no man of delicacy would have dwelt with fuch a liquorith 
prolixity in the explication of one of thefe terms, or expreffed 
himfelf fo bluntly concerning the other. 

Mr. Capel’s derivation of Baccore is unwarranted and abfurd. 
and his deducing pribbies and prabbles from pr-ating (qua-bbles, 
by taking half of one word and half of another, is a mode of 
etymology as unexampled as it is ridiculous. 

The perpetual trouble of referring from the gloffary to the 
play, or from the play to the gloflary, is certainly much more 
inconvenient than carrying the eye down to a fhort explanation 
at the bottom of a page. And after having taken fo much pains, 
he who confides in this glofiary, will often be mifled. 

Arm-gaunt, fays Mr, Capel, is * made gaunt or thin by long 
ufe of armour.’ No fuch thing. The paflage wherein the 
word occurs is in the firft act of Antony and Cleopatra: 

«© And foberly did mount an arm-gauant fleed.’ 
Arm-gaunt here, we conjecture, fignifies thin-fhoulder’d, which 
every jockey knows is a favourable defcription of a horfe. No- 
thing can be more forced than the conftruétion of this com- 
pound epithet into © made thin by armour.” It might rather 
fignify ¢ as flender as the arm.’ Chaucer, in his Knight's Tale, 


ufesarm great, or, according to the antique fpelling, arm grete; | 


in which paflage Urry explains that word to fignify very 
reat or large;” perhaps, ** as thick as a man’s arm.” 

Go:d den is not, as Mr. Capel explains it, * good day, or 
dayen ;’ but an eafy corruption of ** good e’en,” or ‘ good 
evening.”—** Hob or Nob,” Shakefpeare himfelf explains to 
fignify ** give’t or take’t ;” in which fenfe it is ufed by good 
fellows and jovial companions to this day, who feldom conf- 
der the phrate as * coin’d on purpofe to terrify.’ Jycsny, and 
kony, in the North, ftill fignifies ¢ clever *, delicate,’ &c. and 
nobody but our Critic would think of looking for its deriva- 
tion zn a coney fkin. 

Kendal, Mr. Capel, is a town in Weftmoreland. 

Such is the Gloflary. Of the Notes our laborious Critic 


{peaks thus : 





* There is a jeft current in Ireland, which well explains this 
north-country word. A Cumberland man was taken very ill, in 
Dublin ; but when he grew better, he very chearfully replied to the 
cuflomary bow d’ye of his apothecary, ** Le konily, honily PP) — 
‘- Alas,’’ quoth the fon of Galen, when he got down ftairs, “ awe 
are much «vorfe/ the patient is quite delirious, and fancies himfel 
Mr. Conotty.”—{ Meaning the great Conolly, then Speaker of t 
Houfe of Commons. } aii 
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‘The fole intent of the ‘* Notes,” is—to cfablifa the Author’s 
text, and to explain it: matters not of that tendency are but rarely 
s(mitted, and that with view to diverfify ; the execution of the other 
uk only,—with due accuracy, and in fuch a manner as the public 
has aright to expect,—being more than fuficient employment for 
any diligence or leisure whatever; as the confiderate will likely dif- 
cover, upon even a flight examen of what is offer’d them now. In 
the courfe of it, will be found fome retractions of amendments made 
overhaftily in the text of this writer’s Edition; but their number is 
trifing, and fo is their importance: more confiderable either way 
wre certain new emendations, produc’d while these Notes were in 
penning, and the text under a revision: they are doubly pointed 
out to observance ; firft, by an afterifk fet before the Note that con- 
tains them ; and a fecond time, by certain numeral references at the 
end of each play’s ** Errata ;” but might be notic’d ftill more com- 
modioufly, and with little blemifh to the copy of any posseffor, by 
an (n) or other fmall mark with a pen, made in the play itfelf, and 
at those words of it which ftand before the afteritk’d Note.’ 

We have waded through thefe Notes, and their tedioufnefs 
and dulnefs can only be conceived by thofe readers, if any fuch 
there be, who are endued with the patience of a Reviewer. 
We will not punifh our beft friends by laying before them fuch 
afpecimen as would convey the moft juft idea of the work 5 
but we will, in tendernefs to the Author, as well as partiality 
to our Readers, endeavour to extract * matters of fuch tendency 
asare but rarely admitted, and that with a view to diverfify.’ 

Antony and CLeopaTra. 

© Boy my greatne/s] ‘Three very fingular coinages,—which, though 
they are juftify’d by analogy, and the genius of the Englifh language, 
a modern would hardly have ventur’d upon,—occur in this {peech, 
— t09 ballad, to fiage, and to doy; the latter (which fee explain’d 
in the ** Glofary”) has relation to a cuftom of Shakefpeare’s ftage, of 
having women’s parts acted by boys. (v. ‘‘ a. y. /, #7.” 93, 21.) The 
preat imperfections of fuch a representing are hinted at in the paf- 
fage before us: and were certainly one principal reason, among a 
number that might be affign’d, why the Poet has brought fo few wo- 
men into his plays; has made the characters trifling, and of no 
great importance, of fome that he has brought; and put other fome 
into breeches, occafionally ; colouring, in fome measure, by that ex- 
pedient, a defect to which cuftom fubjected him.But this was not 
the only defect of the ftage that these plays were brought out upon ; 
another, and more confiderable, was it’s fittings out: Scenes were 
unknown to it; all it’s decorations were—certain atras or tapeftries 
in front, and fome on the fides, with flips between: the platform 
was double, the hinder or back part of it rising fome little matter 
above that in the front, and this ferv’d them for chambers or galle- 
ries; for Juliet to hold difcourfe from with Romeo, and for Cleopa- 
tra in this play to draw up Antony dying ; and this upper ftage too, 
it is probable, was the place of performance for those little engrafted 


Pieces that Shakefpeare has given us, as—rthe play in ‘* Hamlet,” 
mafque 
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mafque in the ** Tempeff,” &c.—the perfons to whom they were pre- 
sented, fitting upon the lower, ‘Taat this was their ftage’s con. 
ftrution, and continu’d to be fo, (perhaps, as low down as the ge- 
neral reform of it at the Reftoration, the ara of fcenes and of ac. 
treffes) is evinc’d beyond doubting, trom entries that are found ip 
fome plays of rather a Jater date than the Poet’s; in which are {een 
the terms- upper, and dicver; acc dialogues pafs between perfons, 
ftanding fome ov the one and fome on the other ftage: and this form 
it receiv’d from the earlieft pieces produc’d on it,—-the Myfteries: 
for the exhibition of which, the platform had yet another division; 
a part beyond the two we are fpeaking of, and rising higher than 
them ; upon which appeard their Pater caleffis, attended by angels ; 
patriarchs and glorify’d perfons upon that in the middle, and meer 
men on the Jowermoft: and Hell (a molt neceflary member of these 
curious produgtions, for without it there had been no entertainment 
for fome of their auditors) was represented by a great gaping hole 
on the fide of that platform, that vomited fomething like flames; 
out of which their greateft jokers, the devils, afcended at times, and 
mix’d with the men; and into which, they were commonly driven 
in heaps at the drama’s conclusion: but this Hell, and the higher 
division, vanifh’d with the Myfteries ; and the ftage’s form, after 
that, was as above The poverty of this apparatas had one very 
confiderable effect upon the perfons that wrote for it ; the fetting of 
which in it's due light being of fome confequence to the Poet’s re- 
putation, in a matter that has been objetted to him, it is upon 
that account chiefly that this detail of his ftage is enter’d into: 
naked as it was, and quite motionlefs ; without fcenes, or machinery, 
not fo much as a trap-door for a ghoft to rise out of; the {pectator 
had nothing to aid him, or contribute to his deception : fancy pieo'd 
out all these defects, as well as it could; and it’s powers were 
call’d out upon,—to imagine the fame unchangeable fpot to bea 
hall, a chamber, a palace, a cottage, a fhip, lawn, field of battle, 
&c. This call upon their auditor’s fancy, to which the poets were 
driven by their itage’s penurioufnefs, made them hardy to go a flep 
farther, and bring things upon it that cannot be represented on any 
ftage ; not even upon the present under all it’s improvements, or 
under any other that can be imagin’d: but they thought, and 
thought rightly,—that it was but a {train or two more, and the fame 
active power in their audience that could make them fee places and 
actions of which there was not even the fhadow, could picture others 
out to them of greater difficulty ; fuch as—Pompey’s entertainment 
on fhipboard, and the monument fcenes in this a¢t...Having men- 
tion’d the Myfteries, in the courfe of this long note, as the firtt 
dramatic pieces amongtt us, the reader will excuse it’s being length- 
en’d a little more, by telling him—that it is not certainly known, 
when they commenc’d, nor when they ended: that they were fuc- 
ceeded by other pieces, intit!’d—Moralities ; in which vices and vir- 
tues were perfonated, and a fort of fable tranfaéted by them, inter- 
mingl’d with men : that these latter pieces had ftill a footing upon 
the tage in the time of dur Poet; and were finally driven from 
thence, by himfelf, and his brother writers.—— di 
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As YOU LIKE IT, 

‘ Into the lean, &c.] Into a being, tbin, fhrivel’d, and f{queaking ; 
the very figure, in perfon and habit too, of that character in the 
Italian comedy that is call d—i/ Pantalone: this being, the Poet 
makes a performer in his drama’s fixth aét; which he lengthens with 
one at more, after the example of a few elder writers, Bale being 
one. Pantaloon and his mates, feem to have found their way into 
England about the year 1607; the conjecture is founded upon a 
larse and remarkable extract from a play of that date, intitl’d— 
“ Travels of three Englith Brothers,” that may be. feen in the 
« School :’’ Should the Poet's acquaintance with the character he has 
juit been defcribing have arisen from this visit, his play (it is likely) 
was much of the fame date with the play above-mention’d. 

© Set down your venerable burthen,| A traditional flory was cur- 
rent fame years ago about Stratford,—that avery old man of that 

lace, of weak intellects, but yet related to Shakefpeare,—being 
alk’d by fome of his.neighbours, what he remember’d about him ; 
an{wer'd,—that he faw him once brought on the ftage upon another 
man’s back; which anfwer was apply’d by the hearers, to his hav- 
ing feen him perform in this fcene the part of Adam: that he fhould 
have done fo, is made not unlikely by another conftant tradition,— 
that he was no extraordinary actor, and therefore took no parts upon 
him but fuch as this: for which he might alfo be peculiarly fitted by 
an accidental lamenefs, which,—as he himfelf tells us twice in his 
Sonnets,” V. 37, and 89,—befell him in fome part of life; withe 
' out faying how, or when, of what fort, or in what degree; but his 
expreffions feem to indicate—latterly,—— 

‘ Right painted cloth,| In the painted cloth ftyle, z.e. briefly and 
pithily. Tapeftries are improperly call’d—painted cloths: theres 
fore, the cloths here alluded to, feem rather those occasional paint- 
ings, that were indeed done upon cloth, ¢.¢ linen or canvas; and 
hung out by the citizens upon different public occasions, but chiefly 
—entries: the figures on these cloths were fometimes made to con- 
verfe and afk queftions, by labels coming out of their mouths; and 
these are the {peeches that Jaques is accus’d of ftudying. There was 
alfo a furniture of painted cloth: the devices and legends of one of 
them, the posseffors of Sir Thomas More’s works may fee among his 
poems, ———= 

‘ Not, o fweet Oliver, &c.] These words have no appearance of 
ballad, as an editor has fancy’d ; but rather of a line in fome play, 
that perhaps might run thus,—O my /wweet Oliver, leave me not be- 
bind thee; which this wag of a Clown puts into another fort of 
metre, to make {port with fir Oliver: telling him—I’ll not fay to you, 
as the play has it, ** O /weet Oliver, | O brave Oliver, | Leave me 
not behind thee; but I fay to you, ** wind away,” &c. continuing 
his fpeech in the fame metre: in this light, the paffage is truly hu- 
mowrous ; but may be much heighten’d, by a certain drolenefs in 
fpeaking the words, and by dancing about fir Oliver with a harle- 
quin gefture and aétion. 

Comepy oF Errors. 
_‘ SCENE.) It is observ’d in the ** IntroduGion, p. 26, that this 
4 the moft regular of all Shakefpeare’s plays, in point of conduct ; 
owing, 
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owing, in truth, to the model he had to work upon,—a tranflated 
“ Menzchmus” by one who figns himfelf—W. W, 2: ¢, William 
Warner, according to Wood ; who alfo makes him a Warwickhhire 
man, and a member of his univerfity: the tranflation thows him a 
fcholar ; and you are told, in a preface to this,—that he had Other 
of Plautus’ plays by him, fit for publifhing, but none are come to 
light but this one: as a poet and countryman of Shakefpeare’s, he 
might (probably) be of his acquaintance, and that inquisitive fpirit 
would not fail to enrich itfelf by converfations with a man of this 
turn: in fome of these, he might pick up the idea of Parolles’ charac. 
ter; a Thrafo, or Pyrgopolinices, or both ; but lefs extravagant thay 
either, and more a picture of nature: out of him too, or fome other 
of his Oxford acquaintance, might the /ceme of this play be col. 
lefted ; being, in fa&t, the genuine Roman and Greek tn as de. 
fcrib’d ‘by the learned :—to wit,—a public place, or large {quare ; 
op’ning upon which, (to the right, the left, and in front) were— 
the Duke’s palace, the houfe of Antiphilus Ephesian, and the Ab- 
bey ; and whose centre was the mart or exchange: by a {fcene of 
this fort the anity of place was provided for by the ancients in their 
lays, who are imitated by Shakefpeare in this. —— 

« They fay, this town, &c.] It is observ’d very juftly by the lat 
editor,—that the charafter given of Ephefus in this place is the very 
fame that it had with the ancients, which may pafs for fome note of 
the Poet’s learning; and the folio’s afford another fmail mark of 
it, but fo difguis’d as to want a decypherer. The Antiphilus of 
this fcene is diftinguifh’d bythe name of—EZrores, (in one place— 
—Errotis) and his brother by that of—Sereprus ; plainly a corrup- 
tion of —Qurreptus, and Erotes lefs plainly of —Soficles, for fo the Me- 
nxchmi are ¢all’d in the original PLAutus 3 which if the Poet had 
not dip’d into, Surreptus had never ftood in his copy; the tranflation 
having no fuch agnomen, but calling one brother fimply—Menech- 
mus, the Other~Soficles, as may be feen in it’s argument: Sereptus 
is met with but once, and the other name twice; after which the dif- 
tin€tion commences that is found in all modern editions.—— 

: CYMBELINE, 

‘ This incident of the ¢ruzé [in Cymbeline] is from Boccace; 
whose ftory the author of ** Weftward for Smelts” has taken, and mo- 
del’d after his own manner, with changes that Shakefpeare has bor- 
row’d from him: the actors of all their fables are different ; and the 
Jatter has intermix’d with his action fome matters of feeming hiftory, 
but, in faQ, ‘as very cates as the reft of it; hiftory having farnifh’d 
him nothing, but fome relations that make a part of his dialogue, 
and the meer names of Guiderius, Arviragus, and Cymbeline.—— 

FiAMLET. 

‘ Either for tragedy, &¢.] The latter half of the diftinStions that 
follow, feem accommodated to the fpeaker; who flies at all fubjetts, 
and betrays his wifdom in all of them; giving us, in his talk on 
the present, divisions which the drama knows nothing of, . The re- 
mainder of his fpeech is more fenfible: * Jaw of writ, and the li- 
erty,” mean—pieces written in rule, and pieces out of rule; for 
these, he fays, his players were fitted, as well as for the ** teo-light 


Plautus, and too-heavy Seneca :” but in this the Poet forgets himfel 
an 
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snd puts his own juft opinion of the writings of thofe authors into 
» mouth it is not fit for...» Among the fongs in a late publication, 
sone of feven long ftanza’s, titl’d (as may be thought) by the pub- 
liher,—** Jephtab Fudge of Ifrael ;” it’s firlt is as follows: —‘* Have 
you not beard thefe many years ago, | Feptha was judge of Ifrael? | He 
bad one only daughter and no mo, | The which he loved paffing well: | 
And, as by lott, | God wot | It Jo came to pafs | As Gods will was, |! 
That great wars there foould be, | And none Joould be chofen chief ‘but 
he.” Poflibly, it might be one of an ancient Collection of bible 
hiftories made into fongs, whose general title was—‘* Picus Chan/ons ;”” 
and if fo, we fee the origin of the Poet’s firlt reading in ]. 12, (p. 51.) 
which they who choose may confult. From the fame publication 
will be taken, in the courfe of thefe notes, parcels of a few other 
fongs, {uch as are connected with Shakefpeare, or partially found in 
hin: when any fuch quotations occur, and no authority vouch'd 
for them, the reader will be pleas’d to refer them to the publication 
aforefaid. 

‘ Like French falconers,| The epithet, in the quarto’s is— 
« friendly,” a miftake of the printer’s ; for if the context be look’d 
into, friendly will be found an abfardity, and cadence declares 
againit it befides: the French are remarkably irregular in all feats 
of fporting, even at this day..To underitand a preceding fentence, 
].21, it fhould be remember’d-—that female characters were always 
afted by boys. 

‘ I heard thee, &c.] Before any judgment can be form’d of this 
« fpeech” which is call’d for by Hamlet, about which there have 
been various opinions, it will be neceffary to conceive rightly what 
is faid of the play in general out of which it is taken; for fome of 
the Poet’s terms on that fubject extend alfo to this particular fpeech, 
and give us his own Opinion about it, that is—under certain re- 
ftritions that fhall be mention’d hereafter : the terms are fomethin 
ambiguous, but this (it is conceiv’d) is the force of them. The 
play, fays he, (fpeaking in the perfon of Hamlet) was ‘* well di- 
gifted in the fcenes,” the fable well and artificially manag'd, ** fet 
down with as much modefty as cunning,” yet of fuch a fimplicity as 
was equal to the art of conducting it: this, fays the fpeaker, is the 
opinion that I had of it. and others of better judgment than me, 
" qwhose judgments cried in the top of mine: On the other hand, 
there were who objected to it,—that ‘* there were no falts in the lines, 
40 make the matter Javoury,” no comic mixture wrought up with it, 
tomake the grave relith better, ‘* mor mo matter in tie phrase, that 
night indite the author of affection,” and the grave itfelf was fo worded, 
that the writer feem'd untouch’d by his fubject: but they allow’d 
of what was faid of the fable; call’d the condua of ic good, ** an 
bing} method ;” and moreover, its tendency moral, and its diftion 
poerical, ** as avbolefome as /weet,” having a natural beauty but not 
fet of with much art, ** more handfome than fine.” f this be a right 
Interpretation of the branches of this chara¢ter, we have in them a 
general praise of the play, (exclufive of it’s want of ‘* afz@ion,” and 
the other matter objeéted to it) and, confequently, of the fpeech 
and it’s poctry ; which praise it had been juftly intitl’d to, (with 
*xception of two or three phrases, —** whiff, grandfrre, and roajed”) 
Rey, Nov. 1774. Ee had 
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ad it ended at the end of poor Priam, 53, 20: but the Poet had a 
purpose to ferve, which induc’d him to give the reit of this {peech : 
though with hazard (or rather, death) of his judgment, if we extend 
his commendation to all of it: An audience could not dine on fine 
fpeeches at that time of day, but would be fed with things * 7. 
weury:” the addition, with the aid of Polonius, was a dith to thejp 
palate, which Shakefpeare did not ftick to ferve up to them: 
reck’ning (as well he might) on their judgment, that it would ac: 

uithim of any intention of including the latter lines in’ his cha. 
rater, and beftowing praise uponthem. Among the very few plays 
of that time that have not been feen by the editor, is one that bear 
the title of ** Dido queca of Carthage,” in which one might be apt 
io expect the fpeech in queflion: but—befides the great probability 
that the play which contain’d this fpeech was never printed,—if 
Langbaine be right in his author, the fpeech will not be found ig 
this ‘* Dido ;” for the caft of Thomas Nath’s produ@tions is widely 
different.-—— 

‘Or to take arms, &c.] Editors make a mighty ado about the 
phrase—‘* fea of troubles ;” which they will needs havea part of the 
metaphor, and a defect in it, and—-Siege, ‘Say, Afay, Afjail, and 
afjailing, are made amendments by turns. ‘*‘/ea,” in this place, 
does the office of an epithet, and fhould be confider’d in that light 
only: the arms are taken up againit ‘* troubles” that come on like a 
fea; under which are comprehended—their violence, their inceflant 
beating, and the multitude of them ; making in the whole a magni- 
ficent idea, which these amendments deprive us of. It may not be 
much amifs, to observe a picce of art in the Poet's at the fpeech’s 
conclusion, which an aétor fhould give particular heed to: the ime 
preflion it has made on the fpeaker is fo ftrong, that he cannot dif- 
engage himielf presently from the mood it has put him in; and it 
is not till after three fpeeches of Ophelia’s, that he is able to take 
up another. The changes in 6c, 61, and 66, are in the four latter 
moderns. 

‘ The hobly horfe is forgot.| And his epitaph too, for this is all 
that is left of ir. The ‘* Acb4y 4:rfe’ was a conftant part of the di- 
verfions of May-day, for feveral centuries; "till the puritans fet 
themfelves againtt it, in the cays of our Author, and brought about 
a fuppreffion : the fall of it was lamented by a wit of that time, in 
a ballad or fuch like poem, of which this is a line.oIt is fcarce 
worth remarking, being a fact of fuch notoriety,—that ‘ fables,” 
the furs fo call’d, are the finery of moft northern nations: fo that 

Hamlet’s faying—he would have a ‘** /ute” of these fables, 1. 6, 
amounts to a declaration—that he would leave off his blacks, fince 
his father was fo long dead. 

“ This is munching Malicho ;| ‘This is faid of the perfon of the 

‘© Poisoner’’ in the Dumb Show, a representative of the King; who 
was a man of mean figure, (v. 83, 7.) and is therefore compar’d 
by the fpeaker to the character call’d—Iniquity, in the ancient mo- 
ralities, whose figure (it is like) was the fame, an_ill-looking, 
“‘ munching” animal. See ‘* Malicho” in the Glofary.-The “ Dumb 
Sow” is (for any thing the editor knows to the contrary) a domeftic 
invention; and was the ornament of moft of the plays that came im- 
:, mediately 
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mediately next the moralities, fuch as—Gorboduc, Jocafla, &c. in 
which they were prefix'd to each act; their matter,—a piece of hif- 
tory imilar, oF {ome typical fable, expreiling that a‘i’s moral: these 
degenerated afterwards into a bare mute representation of the whole 
gion in little, but under different perionages, and this was the 
common run of those thows; of which, and of the plays they be- 
loag’d to, the play and fhow in this place are a fair fpecimen, and 
fy intended by “hakefpeare; who in his ** Tempe, Midfummer 
Night's Dream, and Love's Labour lof; has given famples of three 
ocher pieces, —a pageant, a mafque, and an interlude,—and all with 
the fame delign, itis probable, namely—to thew the general ftate 
of our theatres when he firit came among them, and (perhaps) of 
fome of them afterwards. —— 
2 Henry IV. 

‘Then was Jack Faiflaf, &c.] This can be no fition, but a real 
anecdote of this molt famous perfonage, who has been faliely re- 
uted imaginary : A court-page, in fuch libertine times as the jatter 
vears of King Edward the Third, was likely to prove a Falitaff at 
fxty; likely to be a favour’d companion’ of the irregularities of 
Harry the Fifth’s youth ; and to be the ancettor of that fir John Fal- 
af whom we have in another play, ‘* 1 H. 6.” and if the latter 
was the laft of his family, as there is reason to think, no reftraine 
lay upon Shakefpeare from touching up the anceltor’s picture with 
fuch embellifhments as his fable requir’d.’ 

We have not given the above notes, as all containing mate 
ters of novelty, nor do we always aflent to what is advanced 
in them. 

The uncouth affeStation, or modern-antique, of our Critic’s 
fyle and phrafeology, together with the perplexity and pecu- 
liarity of his various typographical references, as well as the 
ablurdity of continual references to his ** School,” a work not 


yet publifhed *, it is almoft needlefs to point out. 


* Vid. Rev. vol. xxxix. p. 274. @ e 
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Art. VI. Account of Sterne’s Letters, concluded. See our lait, p. 340. 


E have fo often given our opinion of the practice, 
now become very common, of publifhing the private 
correfpondence of men who have been eminent in the dettered 
or the aéfive world, that we have nothing left to add onthe 
lubje@, but this conclufive obfervation, that while the curi- 
lity of mankind will pay for its gratification, in this refpeét, 
there will never be wanting a fufficient inducement to ranfack 
the ftudies and clofets of departed geniufes, for materials where- 
with to raife a monumental pile, to the honour—perhaps the 
difhonour, of the great names infcribed upon them. 
The Letters of Sterne, however,. will refle& no difgrace on. 
his memory. ‘They are genuine, and they will ferve to affiift 
WS in forming a more competent idea of the character of 
ke 2 the 
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the celebrated Yorick, than we could with certainty colie& 
from the writings which were publifhed by himfelf, He 
feems, in almoft every Letter, to have written from the heart, 
His immediate fituations, and feelings, rather than his ge- 
nius, appear to have always guided the pen of his corre. 
fpondence; and we ice in the recefles of private life, the 
man who fo confpicuoufly fhone in the public Capacity of 
an Author. His Letters, it is true, will be deemed of ya- 
rious and unequal importance, by their different readers, 
Some will look, perhaps, for finifhed models of the epiftola 
form of writing; and by thefe, the more trivial dillets, fuch 
as always find their way into collections, will be held in 
no great eftimation: while, to thofe who may think every 
thing curious that flowed from the inimitable pen which gave 
us a Father Shandy, an uncle Toby, a corporal Trim, a Doc- 
tor Shp, a Le Fivre, &c. there will not be found, in the 
volumes before us, an uninterefting page.—For us, we 
really think ourfelves obliged to Mrs. Medalle for the en- 
tertainment fhe has procured us, in the perufal of her cole 
lection ; and the more efpecially, fince we confider thefe Let- 
ters as furnifhing, in fome degree, a Supplement to our fa- 
vourite work, The Sentimental “fourney: the greateft part of 
them bearing relation to thofe travels abroad which gave birth 
to that moft captivating performance. — 

In our Jaft month’s Review we gave an abftra& of Mr. 
Sterne’s brief account of his family, prefixed to the firft vo- 
lume of his Correfpondence; and we now proceed to lay 
before our Readers a few particulars feleéted from the Let- 
ters themfelves: by which they will, in fome meafure, be en- 
abled to form a judgment of the merit of the prefent publi- 
catiog. 

There is nothing in which mankind fo univerfally thew 
their love and tendency to o/dwivery, as in their blind devo- 
tion to old vulgar maxims and proverbial faws. This kind of 
fuperftition, if we may fo termit, is happily exploded in Vol. I. 


‘To Dr. #*#*# ***, 
¢ Dear Sir, Jan. 30, 1760. 
— * De mortuis nil nifi bonum, is a maxim which you have 
fo often of late urged in converfation, and in your letters, 
(but in your laft efpecially) with fuch ferioufnefs, and feve- 
rity againft me, as the fuppofed tranfgreflor of the rule;--- 
that you have made me at Jength as ferious and fevere as 
yourfelf :.--but that the humours you have ftirred up might 
not ‘work too potently within me, I have waited four days 
to cool myfelf, before I would fet pen to paper to’ anfwer 
you, “ de mortuis nil nifi bonum.” 1 declare I have confidered 
tie wifdom, and foundation of it over and over on . 
| ifpal- 
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difpaffionately and charitably as a good Chriftian can, and 
after all, I can find nothing in it, or make more of it, 
than a nonfenfical lullaby of fome nurfe, put into Latin by 
fome pedant, to be chanted by fome hypocrite to the end 
of the world, for the confolation of departing lechers,--- 
‘Tis, I own, Latin; and I think that is all the weight it 
has---for, in plain Englifh, ’tis a loofe and futile pofi- 
tion below a difpute---** you are not to {peak any thing of 
the dead but what ts good.” Why fo?—Who fays fo i cmailie 
reafon or {cripture.---Infpired authors have done otherwife--- 
and reafon and common fenfe tell me, that if the charaéters 
of paft ages and men are to be drawn at all, they are to 
be drawn like themfelves; that is, with their excellencies 
and with their foibles---and it is as much a piece of mares 
to the world, and to virtue too, to do the one, as Hie other 
—The ruling paffion et les egaremens du cour, are the very 
things which mark, and diftinguifh a man’s chaikthes 1<--in 
which | would as foon leave out a man’s head as his ‘hob 
by-horfe.—However, if, like the poor devil of a painter we 
muft conform to this pious canon, de mortuis, Ge. which I 
own has a fpice of piety in the /ound of it, and be obliged 
to paint both our angels and our devils out of the ie 
pot—I then infer that our Sydenhams, and Sangrados, our 
Lucretias,---and Maffalinas, our Sommers, and our Ruline- 
brokes--- are alike entitled to ftatues, and all the hiftorians 
ot fatirifts who have faid otherwife fince they departed this 
life, from Salluft, to S——e, are guilty of the sous a 
sarge —— “© cowardice and injuftice.” wad 
ut why cowardice ? ‘* becaule ’tis not ao 

adead man who can’t defend himfelf.”—But Pi a tke : 
“4 - the faculty attack fuch a one with your iocifion knife? 
h! for the good of the living.—’Tis my plea.—But I 
have fomething more to fay in my behalf—and it is this— 
am not guilty of the charge—tho’ defenfible. I have not cu 
up Doftor Kunaftrokius at all—I have juft fcratched hi i 
and that fearce fkin-deep.—I do him firft all hon eee, 
: Kunaftrokius as a great man—(be he who he will) and 
1g diftantly hint at a drole foible in his character— 
nade = ve firft reported (to the few who can even under- 
me int) by me—but known before by every chamber- 
ni and footman within the bills of mortality—but Kunaf- 
me a you fay, was a great man—’tis that very circumftance 
“ges the pleafantry—for I could name at this inftane 
bing i ae gentlemen who might have done the very 
a, Prager unaftrokius did, and feen no joke in it at all— 
¢ failing of Kunaftrokius, which you fay can only be 

Ee 3 imputed 
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imputed to his friends as a mi-fortune—I fee nothing likea 


misfortune in it to any friend or relation of Kunaftrokiys— 
that Kunaftrokius upon occafions fhould fit with *** sea. 
IL have put thefe flars nat ta burt your 
worfhip’s delicacy—If Kunafirokius after all is too faered a 





‘character to be even fmiled at, (which is all I have done) he 


has had better luck than his betters:—In the fame page (with. 


_ Out imputation of cowardice) I have faid as much of a man 


of twice his wifdom—and that is Solomon, .of whom I haye 
made the fame remark ‘* That they were both gieat men— 
and like all mortal men had each their ruling paffion,”— 
The 14th Letter, from the bifhop of Gioucefter, does bonour 
both to his lordfhip, and to Mr, Sterne; it was writien in 
anfwer to a very decent Letter from the latter, fent with Yo. 
~rick’s Seritions : 
‘To the Rev. Mr. STERNE. 
© Reverend Sir, Prior-Park, June 15, 1760, 
¢} have your favour of the gth inftant, and am glad to un- 
derftand, you are got fafe home, and employ’d again in your 
proper ‘ftudies and amufements. You have it in your power 
‘to make that, which is an amufement to yourfelf and others, 
ufcful to both: at Jeaft, you fhould, above. all things, be. 
ware of its becoming hurtful to either, by any violations of 
decency and good manners; but I have already taken {uch re- 
peated liberties of advifing you on that head, that to fay 
more would be needlefs, or perhaps unacceptable. 
© Whoever is, in any way, well received by the public, is 
‘fure to be annay’d by that peft of the public, profligate ferib- 
blers, This is the common lot of fuccefsful adventurers ; 
but fuch have often a worfe evil to ftruggle with, I mean the 
_over-officioufnefs of their indifcreet friends. There are.two 
Odes, as they are call’d, printed by Dodfley. . Whoever was 
‘the author, he appears to be a monfler of impiety and lewd- 
_nefs—yet fuch is the malignity of the feribblers, fome. have 
given them to your friend Hall; and others, which is {tik more 
Impoffible, to yourfelf; tho’ the firft Ode has the infolence 
“to place you both in a mean and ridiculous light. But this 
‘might arife from a tale equally groundlefs and malignant, 
‘that you had fhewn them to your acquaintances, in 44S. be- 
“fore they were given to the public. Nor was their being 
‘printed by Dodfley the likelieft means of difcrediting the ca- 
-Jumny. | 
‘ About this time, another, under the mafk of friendhip, 
ee to draw your character, which was fince pub- 
ifhed in a Female Magazine, (for dulnefs, who often has as 


“great a hand as the devil, in deforming God’s works of the 
| creation, 
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creation, has made them, it feems, male and female) and from 
thence it was transformed into a Chronicle, Pray have you read 
jt, or do you know its author f ae 

‘But of all thefe things, I dare fay Mr. Garrick, whofe 
rudence is equal to his honefty or his talents, has remon- 
frated to you with the freedom of a friend. He knows the 
inconftancy of what is called the Public, towards all; even 
the beft intentioned, of thofe who contribute to its pleafure, 
oramufement. He (as every man of honour and difcretion 
would} has availed himfelf of the public favour, to regulate 
the tafte, and, in his proper ftation, to reform the manners of 
the fafhionable world ; while, by a well-judged ceconomy, he 
has provided againft the temptations of a mean and fervile de- 
endency on the follies and vices of the great. 

‘Ina word, te affured, there is no one more fincerely withes 
your welfare and happinefs, than, 

; Reverend Sir, W. G.’ 

The foregoing Letter, with others, printed in this collec- 
tion, fhew the good terms on which thefe two geniufes were 
with each other, and muft completely refute the groundlefs re- 
port of Sterne’s having intended to ridicule the B. of G. in 
the character of Triftram Shandy’s Tutor.—By the two odes 
which his lordfhip cenfures in the preceding Letters, we ap- 
pichend he means the two Lyrick Epifiles (not edes) publifhed 
about this time, and cenfuied by us, with a feverity little 
fhort of his lordfhip’s. See Review, vol. xxii. p. 437. 

Few of our Author’s Letters are written in the rattling 
{train of Shandyfm, except fome which are addrefled to his 
frend Hai: of thefe the following may be given as a {fpe- 
cimen : 








‘To J H S » Efq. 
‘Dear H : Coxwold,—, 1761. 
‘I rejoice you are in London—reft you there in peace ; 
here ’tis the devil.— You was a good prophet.—I with myfelf 
back again, as you told me I fhould—but not becaufe a thin 





death-doing peftiferous north-eaft wind blows in a line direétly 


from crazy-caftle turret full upon me in this cuckoldly re- 


treat, (for I value the north eaft wind and all its powers not 


a flraw)—but the tranfitiom from rapid motion to abfolute 
ret was too violent.—I fhould have walked about the ftreets 
of York ten days, as a proper medium to have pafled thro’, 
before I entered upon my reft—I ftaid but a moment, and 
Thave been here but a few, to fatisfy me I have not ma- 


aged my miferies like a wife man~—and if God, for my con- 


folation under them, had not poured forth the fpirit of Shan- 
dcifm into me, which will not fuffer me to think two mo- 
ments upon any graye fubject, I would elfe, juft now lie down 
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and die—die—and yet, in half an hour’s time, I'l] lay a 
guinea, I fhall be as merry as a monkey—and as mifchieyous 
too, and forget it all—fo this is but a copy of the prefent 
train running crofs my brain,.—And fo you think this curfed 
ftupid—but that, my dear H. depends much upon the quot4 
hora of your fhabby clock, if the pointer of it is in any 
quarter between ten in the morning or four in the after. 
noon—I give it up—or if the day is obfcured by dark en. 
gendering clouds of either wet or dry weather, I am ftill lot 
but who knows but it may be five—and the day as fine a 
day as ever fhone upon the earth fince the deftru@ion of So. 
dom—and peradventure your honour may have got a good 
heavy dinner to-day, and eat and drank your intelle@uals into 
a placidulifh and a blandulifh amalgama—to bear nonfenfe, fo 
much for that. 
‘’Tis as cold and churlifh juft now, as (if God had not 
pleafed it to be fo) it ought to have been in bleak December, 
and therefore I am glad you are where you are, and where 
(I repeat it again) I wifh I was alfo—Curfe of poverty, and 
abfence from thofe we love !—they are two great evils which 
embitter all things—and yet with the firft I am not haunted 
much,—As to matrimony, I fhould be a beatt to rail at it, 
for my wife is eafy—but the world is not—and had I ftaid 
from her a fecond longer it would have been a burning fhame— 
elfe fhe declares herfelf happier without me—but not in an- 
ger is this declaration made—but in pure fober  good-fenfe, 
built on found experience—fhe hopes you will be able to ftrike 
a bargain for me before this time twelvemonth, to lead a bear 
round Europe: and from this hopes from you, I verily believe 
it is, that you are fo high in her favour at prefent.—She 
{wears you are a fellow of wit, though humorous; a funny 
jolly foul, though fomewhat fplenetic; and (bating the love 
of women) as honeft as go/d—how do you like the fimile !- 
Oh, Lord! now are you going to Ranelagh to-night, and [ 
am fitting, forrowful as the prophet was.when the voice cried 
out to him and faid, ** What do’ft thou here, Elijah ?”— 
*Tis well the fpirit does not make the fame at Coxwold— 
for unlefs for the few fheep left me to take care of, in this 
wildernefs, I might as well, nay better, be at Mecca—When 
we find we can by a fhifting of places, run away from our- 
felves, what think you of a jaunt there, before we finally pay 
a vifit to the vale of Fehcfophat—As ill a fame as we have, 
truft I fhall one day or other fee you face to face—fo tell the 
two colonels, if they love good company, to live righte- 
oufly and foberly as yor do, and then they will have n0 
doubts or dangers within, or without them—prefent, my be 


and warmeft wifhes to them, and advife the eldeft to i. 
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up his fpirits, and get a rich dowager before the conclufion of 
che peace—why will not the advice fuit both, par nobile 
Mm: 

M Tomorrow morning, (if Heaven permit) I begin the fifth 
yglume of Shandy—I care not a curfe for the critics-—I’ll 
load my vehicle with what goods he fends me, and they may 
uke’em off my hands, or let them alone,—lI am very valour- 
ous~and ’tis in proportion as we retire from the world and 
ee it in its true dimenfions, that we defpife it—no bad rant ! 
—God above blefs you! You knowI am your affectionate 
Coufin, LAURENCE STERNE.’ 

‘What few remain of the Demoniacs, greet—and write me 
aletter, if you are able, as foolifh as this.’ 

In Letter LIX. Vol. II. we are treated with the following 
eft, at the expence of a country apothecary. 

‘A fenfible friend of mine, with whom not long ago I fpent 
fome hours in converfation, met an apothecary (an acquaint- 
ance of ours)—the latter afked him how he did? why, ill, 
very ill—I have been with Sterne, who has given me fuch a 
dofe of Attic falt that I am in a fever—Attic fale, Sir, Attic 
fit! Ihave Glauber falt—I have Epfom falt in my fhop, &c. 
—Oh! I fuppofe ’tis fome French falt—I wonder you would 
tut his report of the medicine, he cares not what he takes 
himielf,’ 

The third volume prefents us with a,curiofity. It is a 
Letter to Mr. Sterne, from a very fenfible Black, in the fer 
vice of the duke of Montague. The letter itfelf, of the au- 
thenticity of which we have had unqueftionable proof, will 
explain the occafion : 

‘From Ignatius Sancho, to Mr. STERNE. 
‘ Reverend Sir, 

‘It would be an infult on your humanity (or perhaps look 
like it,) to apologize for the liberty 1 am taking.—I am 
one of thofe people whom the vulgar and illiberal call Ne- 
grits *.—T he firft part of my life was rather unlucky, as I was 
placed in a family who judged ignorance the beft and only fe- 
curity for obediénce,—A little reading and writing I got by 
unwearied application.—The latter part of my life has been, 
thro’ God’s bleffing, truly fortunate—having fpent it in the 
ltvvice of one of the beft and greateft families in the kingdom— 
ny chief pleafure has been books—Philanthropy {| adore— 

ow very much, good Sir, am I (amongft millions) indebted 
you for the charaéter of your amiable Uncle Toby!—I 








* This word is not printed exattly according to the original 
letter, which we have feen. Sancho wrote it Négers, to exprefs 
# Fontempt of the vulgar pronunciation. 
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declare .I would walk ten miles in the dog-days, to thake 
hands with the honeft Corporal.—Your fermons have touch’g 
me tothe heart, and I hope have amended it, which brings 
me to the point—In your tenth difcourfe, page feventy-cight 
in the fecond volume—is this very affecting paflage—s Cop. 
fider how great a part of our fpecies in all ages down to 
this—have been trod under the feet of cruel and capricious 
tyrants, who would neither bear their cries nor pity their dif. 
trefles.—Confider flavery—what it is—how bitter a draught— 
and how many millions are made to drink of it.’—Of all 
my favourite authors not one has drawn a tear in favour of 
my miferable black brethren—excepting yourfelf,and the hu- 
mane author of Sir Geo. Ellifon.—I think you. yjll forgive 
me; I am fure you will applaud me for befeeching you to 
give one half hour’s attention to flavery, as it is at this day 
practifed in our Weft Indies —'T hat fubject handled in your 
ftriking manner would eafe the yoke (perhaps) of many— 
-but if only of one--gracious God ! what a feaft to a bene- 
volent heart ! and fure I am, you are an epicurean in aéts of 
‘charity.—You who are univerfally read, and as univerfally 
admired—you could not fail.—Dear Sir, think in me you 
behold the uplifted hands of thoufands of ‘my brother Moors, 
Grief (you pathetically obferve) is eloquent: figure to youre 
felf their attitudes; hear their fupplicating addrefles:!—alas ! 
you cannot refufe.—Humanity muft comply—in which hope 
I beg permiffion to fubfcribe myfelf, | 
Reverend Sir, &c. war ® 
Our Readers, few of whom, we apprehend, are. unacquainted 
with Sterne’s philanthropy (that God of honett Sancho’s ido- 
latry !) will readily anticipate the anfwer which was given to 
the foregoing Letter: but here it ts: 
‘From Mr. Srerne, to Ignatius Sancho: 
Coxwould, July 27, 1766. 
© There is a ftrange coincidence, Sancho, in the little events 
(as well as in the great ones) of this world: for I had been 
wiiting a tender tale of the forrows of a friendlefs poor 
negro-girl, and my eyes had fcarce done fmarting with it, 
when your letter of recommendation, in behalf of fo many of 
her brethren and fifters, came to me—but why her brethren? 
-or yours, Sancho! any more than mine? It is by the finelt 
tints, and moft infenfible gradations, that nature defcends 
from the faireft face about St. James’s, to the footieft com- 
plexion in Africa :—at which tint of thefe is it, that.the tes 
of blood are to ceafe? and how many fhades muft we defcend 
lower ftill in the fcale, ere mercy is to vanifh with them! 
But ’tis no uncommon thing, my good Sancho, for one halt 


of the world to ufe the other half .of it like brutes, 
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then endeavour to make ‘em fo.—For my own part, I never 
look we/fward, (when [| am in a penfive mood at leaft) but 
[think of the burthens which our brothers and fitters are there 
carrying, and could I eafe their fhoulde:s from one ounce of 
them, 1 declare I would fet out this hour upon a pilgrimage 
to Mecca for their fakes—which by the bye, Sancho, eX- 
ceeds your walk of ten miles in about the fame pruportion 
thit a vilit of humanity fhould one of mere form.—How- 
ever, if you meant my Uncle Toby more he is your debtor,— 
If | can weave the tale I have wrote into the work | am 
about"tis at the fervice of the afflicted—and a much preater 
matter; for in fericus truth, it cafts a fad fhade upon the world, 
that fo great a part of it are, and have been fo long bound in 
chains of darknels, and in chains of mifery; and I cannot 
but both reipect and felicitate you, that by fo much laudable 
diligence you, have broke the one—and that by falling into the 
hands of fo good and merciful a family, Providence has re- 
{cued you from the other. 

‘And fo good hearted Sancho adieu! and believe me I will 
not forget your letter. | Yours, L. Srerwe.’ 

This honeft African genius, we are informed, is at this 


time, by the permiffion of Heaven, earning a fubfiftance by 


keeping alittle fhop fomewhere in Weftmintter ! 

The Letter which concludes the feries, is poffibly the. laft 
that Sterne lived to write; and we give it to our Readers as 
the la (epiftolary) words of posr Yorick : 

‘To Mis. J-——. 

Tuefday, 

©Your poor friend is fcarce able to write—he has been at 
death’s door this week with a pleurify—I was bled three times 
on Tharfday, and blifter’d on Friday—The phyfician fays | 
am better——God knows, for I feel myfelf fadly wrong, and 
fall, if I recover, be a long while of gaining ftrength.—Be- 
fore 1 have. gone thro’ half this letter, [ muft ftop to reft my 
weak hands above a dozen times.—Mr. J — was fo good 
to call upon me yefterday. I felt emotions not to be de- 
fcribed at’ the fight of him, arid he overjoy'd me by talking a 
great deal of you.u—Do, dear Mrs. J————, entreat him to 
come to-morrow, or next day, for perhaps I have not many 
days, or hours, to live—I want to afk a favour of him, if [ 
find mylelf worfe—that I fhall beg of you, if in this wreft- 
ling 1 ‘came off conqueror—my fpirits are fled—’tis a bad 
omen—do not weep, my dear Lady—your tears are too precious 
to thed for me—bortle them up, and may the cork never be 
fawn.--Deareft,kindeft, gentieft, and beft of women! may health, 
Peace, and happinefs prove your handmaids.—If I die, che- 
tifh the remembrance of me, and forget the follics which you 
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fo often condemned—which my heart, not my head betray’d 
me into, Should my child, my Lydia want a mother, ma 
I hope you will (if the is left parentlefs) take her to your 
bofom ?—You are the only woman on earth I ¢an depend 
upon for fuch a benevolent action.—I wrote to her a fort. 
night ago, and told her what I truft fhe will find in you— 
Mr. J will be a father to her—he will prote& her from 
every infult, for he wears a {word which he has ferved his 
country with, and which he would know how to draw out of 
the fcabbard in defence of innocence—Commend me to him— 
as I now commend you to that Being who takes under his 
care the good and kind part of the world-—--Adieu—-al| 
grateful thanks to you and Mr. J - Your poor affetionate 
friend, L. Sterne,’ 

There is no date to the foregoing Letter, but we imagine 
it muft have been written within a day or two of his death, 

At the clofe of his third volume, we find a droll paper en- 
titled 4n Impromptu; and another of fifteen pages, ftyled a 
Fragment. It is fomewhat in the manner of Rabelais; but is 
too znigmatical to be underftood without a fey. 

As we concluded the former part of this article, with Mr, 
Garrick’s epitaph on Mr. Sterne, we fhall, in like manner, 
take leave, for the prefent, of this fingular genius, witha 
tranfcript of fome very pretty, though incorrect verfes pre- 
fixed to thefe Letters, and faid to have been written by way 
of **Charaéter and Eulogium of Sterne and his writings, 
in a familiar epiftle from a gentleman in Ireland, to his 
friend—in 1769.” 

‘ What trifle comes next ?—Spare the cenfure, my friend, 
This letter’s no more from beginning to end : 
Yet, when you confider (your laughter, pray ftifle) 
The advantage, the importance, the ufe of a trifle; 
When you think too befide—and there’s nothing more clear-~ 
That pence compofe millions, and moments the year, 
You furely will grant me, nor think that I jeft, 
That life’s but a feries of trifies at beft. 
‘ How wildly digreflive! yet could J, O Sterne, 
Digrefs with thy fkill, with thy freedom return ! 
The vain wifh I reprefs—Poor Yoricx ! no more 
Shall thy mirth and thy jeits ** fet the table on a roar 5” 
No more thy fad tale, with fimplicity told, 
O’er each feeling breatt its ftrong influence hold, 
From the wife and the brave call forth fympathy’s figh, 
Or {well with fweet anguifh humanity’s eye : 
Here and there in the page if a blemifh appear, 
{And what page, or what life, from a blemith is clear ?) 
Trim and Tosy with foft interceflion attend; 
Le Fevre intreats you to pardon his friend ; 
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Marta too pleads, for her favourite diftrefs’d, , 
As you feel for her forrows, O grant her requett : 
Shou’d thefe advocates fail, Ive another to cail, 

| One tear of his Mowx fhall obliterate all. 

Favour’d pupil of Nature and Fancy, of yore, 

Whom from Humour’s embrace fweet Philanthropy bore, 

While the Graces and Loves {catter flow’rs on thy urn, 

And Wit weeps the bloffom too haftily torn ; 

This meed too, kind fpirit, unoftended receive 

From a youth next to SHakesPeare’s who honours thy grave !” G , 
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Aer. VII. Archaeologia ; or mifcellaneous Tra&s relating to Antiquity. 
Publithed by the Society of Antiquaries of London. Vol, Ill. 
yt. 19 S Boards. Whifton, &c. 1775. ’ 


N the review of this volume, which confifts of forty-four 
articles, we fhall purfue our former method * ; enumerating 
: the fubjeéts, and giving a more particular account of fuch pa- 
pers as appear to be particularly curious or interefting. 

The feven firft numbers treat on ancient horhs of different 





4 kinds, but more particularly as they were ufed, among other 
s urpofes, for transferring inheritances. ‘Thefe horns are faid 

tohave been of four forts, viz. thofe ufed in drinking, in 
fe bunting, in fummoning the people, and thofe of a mixed kind. 
'y Mr.Pegge prefents us with general obfervations on the horn 
4 sacharter, and with a particular account of a horn in the 
a pofleffion of Mr. Samuel Foxlowe of Stavely, who, in virtue 
y ofthis inftrument (which was of the fummoning kind), enjoys 
Sy the offices of feodary or bailiff in fee, efcheator, coroner, and 


M6 clerk of the market of the honour of T'utbury; but the fecond 
of thefe pofts is in a manner obfolete. 
The Pufey horn, now in the poffeffion of Mrs. Jane Allen, ‘ 
of Pufey, Berks, fifter of the late Pufey, Efq; is ftill 
more ancient and curious than the former. Befide the filver- 
gitrims and a broad ring in the middle, it is neatly mounted q 
on two hounds feet, which fupport the whole. An infcription 
hews that the manor of Pufey was given to the anceftors of the 
Puley family, by the Danith king, Canute: we are told that 
arles Pufey produced this horn in court before Lord Chan- 
ttllor Jefferies, when it was admitted and proved to be the 
identical horn by which, as by a charier, Canute had conveyed 
te manor of Pufey goo years before. It appears to have been 
oiginally intended for the purpofes of hunting ; butas a hound’s 
bead of filver gilt is made to {crew in as a {topper at the fmall 
nd, it is fuppofed to have been alfo a drinking horn. 


“Seen 














4 on an account of the firft and fecond volumes of this work, and 
Ne Society itfelf, fee the 43d and 49th vols, of this Review. 
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The Borft.!} horn falls next under notice, as the title b 
which one Nigel, a huntiman, held fome land, together, with 
the cuftody of the foreft of Bernwood in Bucks. ‘Fhis Nigel 
had killed a wild boi which intefted Bernwood,- and prefented 
jts head to Ecward the Confeflor, who rewarded him with the 
above eftate, to hold to him and his heirs per unum corny, quod 
eft cha ta piedidla forefte. pon this land Nigel built a man. 
fion houte, called oreftall, in memory of the flain boar, 


*3347, to the Gild of Corpus Chrilti, the original founders of 


thends with gold, Sc. which, he lays, was myn aunceflors at fir 
time they were called to honour.’ 

Certain charter horns in the cathedral of Carlifle are nexe 
briefly defcribed by Bithop Lyttleton. Thefe horns prove to be 
the teeth of fome very large fea-filh given by King Henry I, to 
the prior and convent of Carlifle, when he granted them tythes 
of fome lands within the forcit of Inglewood, to be held per 
quoddam ccrnu eborneum, 

The moft ornamental piece of antiquity of the above kind is 
the propeity of the Right Hon. Thomas Lord Bruce. It is an 
clepbant’s tufh, converted to the ufe of an horn, fuppofed to 
have deicended to the prefent noble poflefior through the Sey- 
mours, by an alliance of this latter family with that of the 
Efturmys; * which family, Mr. Camden obferves, had been 
ever fince the reign of Henry the Second hereditary bailiffs and 
keepers of the neighbouring foreft of Savernake, in memory 
whereof their great hunting horn, tipped with filver, is {till 
preferved by the Seymours.’ However, the defcent.of this horn 
appears to be a matter of uncertainty and debate. Its embel- 
lifhments are various and remarkable, of which a particular 
defcription is given in the diflertation, and in the engravings. 
Indeed, the prints annexed to the above articles feem to be 
executed with fuch exacinefs and beauty, that the Reader would 
hardiy form a clearer idea of the fubje&ts from viewing the ori- 
ginals ; poffibly he might be rather difappointed at finding them 
inferior to the elegance of the engravings. 

The Hon. Daines Barrington furnifhes the next article, i 
which are defcribed two mufical inftruments ufed in Wales, the 
firft is called Crwth or Cruth, and feems to have been the ofl- 
gin of the violin, which was not commonly known in Englan 


till the reign of Charles I, Mr. Barrington was the more {0- 
licitous 
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-itous to-preferve the knowledge of it, as it is now perhaps 


ai 


on the point of being entirely loft, fince there is but one pers 
fon, John Morgan of Newburgh in the ifle of Anglefey, whe 
can play on it, and he is ‘fifty-nine years of age. The otber 
rude mufical inftrument is called a Pibcorn: As the name, 
jays our Author, fignifies the horn-pipe, | have little doubt but 
that the mufical movement which is thus called to this day, was 
originally made for dances which were performed to this in- 
ftrument.” 7 eee 

In the two next diflertations we have an inquiry into the ane 
tiquity of horfe-fhoes. Charles Rogers, Efq; gives fome genes 
raj account of the ‘ubject, which Mr, Pegge treats more largely, 
in order to prove that ¢ the fhoeing of horfes was very far from 
being a gencral practice among the ancients.’ 

Articles ty and 12, contain a difcuffion of the queftion, 
‘Whether Engiand formerly produced any wine from grapes ?’ 
Something on this fubject has before appeared in the Archacoe 
logia, and has been controverted. Mr. Pegge, -with learning 
and ingenuity, labours to eftablifh the affirmative part of the 
quetion, which he thinks he has clearly proved. Mr. Bar- 
rington, in a long diflertation, oppofes Mr. Pegge, and appears 
to have the bet fide of the argument. Much depends, in this 
difpute, on the fenfe on which the words vinum, vinea, &c. 
areufed: Mr. Barrington contends that vinea, though it ori- 
ginally fignifies a vineyard, was indifferently applied afterwards 
tomean a garden, orchard, or any fmail inclofure near a houfe 
for the growth of fruit trees. On the whole, we muft con- 
clude with this Gentleman, thet as, * in the time of Agricola, 
our cliunate was not deemed fufficiently warm for the cultiva- 
tion of vines, thofe who contend that we have had a more be- 
nign temperature in any intermediate period, fhould be able 
to fupport their opinion by proofs abfolutely irrefragable.’ 

Governor Pownal prefents us with fome entertaining and 
judicious remarks on the boundary ftone of Croyland abbey. 
Dr. Stukeley’s account of it is very fhort, and Mr. Camden’s 
tranflators of the infcription have evidently miftaken its mean- 
ing, therefore the Governor fubjoins the aétual hiftory of this 
monument from Ingulphus, which proves to be its beft inter- 
preter. He obferves that ‘ this monument is perhaps a fingu- 
lt inftance of any fuch remaining for eight hundred and 
twenty-five years in the fame ftate and fituation; the record 
of its being fo placed continuing and exifting at the fame time.’ 
However, it appears that a part of the infcription is loft, and 
tls curious to obferve that the term (A/V) with which it 
now begins, has been fuppofed by fome to be a Latin word, 
and accordingly rendered ({ fay) but it proves to be a proper 
mame, the name of one of the five brothers who were inftru- 
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mental in reftoring the monaftery at a time when it was creat! 
reduced, This may ferve as a hint to antiquaries not to be 
too fanguine or precipitate in their conjectures, 

Mr. Pegge’s remarks on Belatucader conftitute the 14th ar 
ticle. Bifhop Lyttleton and Profeflor Ward fuppofed him i 
have been a local deity, as do moft others, but with a refer. 
ence to Apollo, who was worfhipped, as they obferve, by the 
Druids *. Mr, Pegge, with his ufual ingenuity, contends 
that ¢ it is highly abfurd, to look out for any other deity in 
Belatucardus but the god Mars.’ He acknowledges that he 
was a local deity, peculiar in this ifland to the Brigantes, but 
afflerts him to be equivalent to Mars, and to have been in. 
vefted with the fame powers as that god, and not to have the 
leaft concern with Apollo, or any relation to him. 

The fubje& of the Dee matres is curious and difficult, It 
is here defcanted on by Mr. Gough, but as an account of the 
different opinions, &c. concerning them would rather exceed 
our limits, we muft pafs to the 16th number, which confifts of, 
Obfervations in a Tour through South Wales, Shropthire, &c, 
by Owen Salufbury Brereton, Efq; from which we fhall only 
infert one paragraph as fomewhat amufing, almoft lamenting 
at the fame time that this remain of antiquity is now de- 
ftroyed. * A few miles (he fays) north-eaftward from Bridge. 
north, I vifited the very ancient manfion of one of the oldet 
families in England, the Gatacres of Gatacre; the walls of 
which were very particular, on account of their being built of 
a dark-grey free ftone, coated with a green vitrified fubftance 
about the thicknefs of a crown piece, a moft effectual prefer 
vative againft all bad weather, ‘The hall was nearly an exatt 
fquare, and truly remarkably conftruéted. At each corner, 
and in the middle of each fide, and in the center, was an im- 
menfe oak tree, hewed nearly fquare, and without branches, fet 
with their heads on large ftones, laid about a foot deep in the 
ground, and with their roots uppermoft, which roots, witha 
few rafters, formed a complete arched roof: the floor was of 
oak boards three inches thick, not fawed, but plainly chipped. 
The whole, I hear, is entirely pulled down fince I faw it.’ 

Mr. Gough’s obfervations on fome Roman altars, found in 
Auguft 1771, near Graham’s Dyke, form a very good article. 
Thefe altars are four in number, of different heights, from 
three feet to two feet feven inches, with legible infcriptions on 
each, and each of them is faid to prefent us with fome pecu!ia 
rity unknown in the fyftem of Roman infcriptions in Britais. 
The name of the dedicator, AZ. Cocceius Firmus, is entirely new 
among us: Mr. Gough apprehends thefe altars to have been 
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the furniture of his Lararium, or of the public temple of the 
fort, perhaps erected by him, and which appears to have been 
dedicated to no Jefs than eight deities. ‘Dhe fourth altar, Mr. 
Gough fays, is perhaps the greateft curiofity, and the moft 
interefting to us. Gents Terre Britannice is peculiar to this 
place, and the only inftance in which the name of cur tfland is 
to be found in the many infcriptions preferved among us. Fir- 
mus, inthe true fpirit of his country, endeavours to make all the 
deities, both of bis own and foreign nations, propitious to 
him; and after joining the reft together, not excepting Jupiter 
himfelf, confecrates one altar entirely to the genius of our ille. 

We next meet with a memoir, by the Rev. Mr. Pegge, con- 
cerning the Sac-Friars, or Fratres de poenitentia ‘Fefu Chrifit. 
This is followed by a long memoir on Cock-fighting ; wherein 
the antiquity of it, as a paftime, is examined and ftated; fome 
errors of the moderns concerning it are corrected, and the re- 
tention of it among Chriftians is abfolutely condemned and 
profcribed: this is alfo written by Mr. Pegge. He fuppofes 
the practice to have been introduced among the Greeks by 
Themiftocles, who when leading the Athenian army againft 
the Perfians, attended to fome cocks fighting, and, ftopping his 
troops, obferved to them, that thofe animals fought not for the 
gods of. their country, nor for the monuments of their ancef- 
tors, nor for glory, nor for freedom, nor for their children, but 
for the fake of victory; and from this topic he enceavoured 
to infpirit his foldiers: from this time an anniverfary cock- 
fighting is faid to been appointed by Themiftocles, who had 
gained the victory, and defired in this manner to commemorate 
it, and excite a fpirit of valour among the Athenians. From 
the Grecians it pafled to the Romans, though Mr. Pegge fup- 
pofes that the latter ufed quails in fighting rather than cocks. 
‘ The cock, he adds, was in Britain before Czefar’s arrival, 
but no notice of his fighting has occurred to me earlier than the 
time of William Fitz-Stephen, who wrote the life of Arch- 
bihop Becket, fome time in the reign of Henry-II.’? Mr. 
Peose, with jutt feverity, cenfures the practice, and inveighs 
againit its barbarity: but notwithftanding all that he, or, per- 
haps, an angel from heaven could fay on the fubject, it is ftill 
probable there will be found a fet of barbarians who will fup- 
port and continue the practice. We wonder that he has not 
added fomewhat on the cuftom of throwing at cocks, a diver- 
fion equally crucl, unchriftian, and deteftable. 

In the 20th article Mr. Pegge illuftrates an infcription in ho- 


hour of Serapis, on a ftone found in digging a cellar at York, 


ata place called the Friar’s Garden, one of the higheft parts 
of the city : it was difcovered in Auguft 1770, 
Rey, Nov. 1775. Kf . No, 
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No. 21 confifts of extracts from a MS, dated *¢ atud Eltham 
menfe ‘fan. 22, Hen, VIII.” Communicated to the Society We 
Mr. Brereton abovementioned. The MS. is entiti’d, ** Arti. 
cles devifed by his Royal Highnefs *, with Advice of his Coun. 
cil, for the Eftablifhment of good Order and Reformation of 
fundry Errors and Mifufes in his Houfehold and Chambers.” 
Among other orders in this Ms. one is, * Dinner to be at ten, 
and fupper at four.’ How difierent this from prefent cuftom ! 
As is alfo the following: § The Queen's maids of honour to 
have a chet Joaf, a manchet, a galion of ale, and a chine of 
beef for their breakfaft.? Other directions are: * The proper 
officers between fix and feveun o'clock every morning to make 
the fire in and /f/raw his Highnefs’s privy chamber: Coal only 
allowed to the King’s, Queen’s, and Lady Mary’s chambers : 
Injuntion to the brewer not to put hops or brimftone into the 
ale. Among fow] for the tables are crocards, winders, run- 
ners, grows, and peions, but neither turky, or Guiney fowl. 
Among the fifhes is a porpoife, and if it is too big for a horfe 
load, a further a!lowance is made for it to the purveyor, 

The following article, by Mr. John Reinhold Forfter, con- 
tains obfervations on the Parthian epochas tound on a coin in 
the Imperial cabinet at Vienna, publifhed by Father Erafmus 
Froelich, in his Elementa Numi/matica, tab. xiv. n.6. From 
the ancient filver medal abovementioned, Mr. Forfter derives a 
new and powerful argument to confirm the common opinion, 
that the Parthian era, on the medals of the Parthian kings, 
began in the year 256 before Chrift, and the 498th of Rome. 

No. 23 is adiflertation on a fingular coin of Nerva, ina 
letter to Matthew Duane, Efq; from the Rev. Mr, Afhby, 
Prefident of St. John’s College, Cambridge. This coin, of 
middle bronze, was found in Mr. Wegg’s garden at Colchelter, 
and feems to have, in this Writer’s account, every kind of me- 
rit to recommend it; it is probably an unique, and unpublifaed 
hitherto, as nothing like it occurs in the books that have been 
turned over in hopes of gaining information. Its fingularity con- 
fifts in having the figure of Neptune on the reverfe, with an 
infcription fignifying its dedication to him, as having inftituted 
the Circenfian games. No deity of the higher order is faid to 
appear fo feldom on Imperial coins ftruck at Rome, as Nep- 
tune; and more than this, the legend which would fuit every 
Emperor that went before or fucceeded Nerva, feems to be un- 
luckily applied to him, becaufe it difagrees wich the teftimony 
of Dion, who tells us exprefsly that Nerva leffened the expences, 
and confequently the magnificence, of thefe chariot games, out 
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nf confideration for the magiftrates who were obliged to give 
them, in virtue of their offices, which had occafioned great 
hardfhips to thofe whofe birth and merit entitled them to the 
hizheft employments in the {ftate. The infcription admits of 
much criticifm, and is confidered with great learning by Mr. 
Athby, who inclines to fuppofe that a {tatue might be erected 
‘a honour of Neptune, and a few coins ftruck, having the fta- 
tue and infcription on the reverfe, as a cheap mark of religious 
refpect, inftead of expenfive annual games. Hereby it was pro- 
vided to obviate any fufpicion that the fhows were reduced 
through any want of religion; and Mr. Afhby adds, this well- 
‘udged kindnefs of a good emperor to his fubjeéts deferved to be 


thus indire@tly celebrated by the fenate. 
” [To be concluded in our next. | H. @ 





Aer. VIII. Devotional Pieces, compiled from the Pfalms aud the Book 
of Fab. To which are prefixed, Thoughts on the devotional Tafle, on 
sects, and on Effablifoments. By Mrs. Barbauld (late Mifs Aikin) 
izmo, 2s. Od. fewed. Johnfon. 1775, 


EvoTion, confidered as the natural expreffion of religious 
emotions, is a fubjeét which hath feldom been treated 
with philofophical precifion. It has generally fallen into the 
hands either of illiterate zealots, who indulge their feelings 
without knowing or inquiring from whence they proceed, or of 
tender and feeble fpirits, who have been better able to exprefs 
their devotional fentiments in the foft language of love, than 
to explain their nature, and inveftigate their origin. Among 
philofophers it has been ufual to regard the exercife of the affec- 
tions in religious duties as a mark of a weak and unimproved 
mind; and to confider religion rather as adapted to furnifh ge- 
neral principles of a€tion, and form a fettled habit and cha- 
ricer, than as a proper fubject of emotions and paffions. Per- 
| haps this may have arifen from obferving the vulgar and dif- 
gutting, or the ridiculous and childifh appearances which devo- 
tion has affumed among the fuperftitious and the enthufiaftic, 
more than from any accurate examination of the natural in- 
fuence of religious principles and ideas on the human mind. 
‘ ‘The Author of the thoughts prefixed to thefe Devotional 
Pieces, clearly of opinion that this is the cafe, and defirous to 








é' remove the difgrace which enthufiafm in its feveral forms has 
4 brought upon true devotion, hath employed her able and maf- 
. terly pen to fhow, that a devotional fpirit is not beneath the 
‘tention of the moft cultivated and philofophical fpirits, or in 
‘ the expreflive words which fhe has chofen for the motto of 


Kr work, that 


Praife is devotion fit for mighty minds, 
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The leading idea in thefe obfervations is, that ¢€ devotion 
may properly be confidered as an affair of fentiment and fee}. 
ing, having its feat in the imagination and paffions; and that 
it hath its fource in that relifh for the fublime, the vaft, and 
the beautiful, by which we tafie the charms of poeiry, and 
other compofitions that addrefs our finer feelings; rendered 
more lively and interefting by a fenfe of gratitude for perfonal 
benefits.’ And confidering an inclination to indulge thefe per- 
ceptions and feelings, as fimilar to that which men difcover 
towards other fources of elegant pleafure, and to which it Is 
beew ufual to appropriate the term, fa/fe, the Author not im. 
properly adopts this term, and calls a difpofition to indulge ree 
i ofa ctions, and affections, a devotional tafte. 

* iff ber ufual originality of conception and elegance of 
expreflion, fhe has traced out the caufes of the decay of this 
devotional tafte; and fhown, that the feelings of devotion are 
reftrained, by indulging a habit of dfputing on religious fub- 
jects ; by conceiving of the deity in too abftracted a manner, 
and dweliing only on the great and extenfive views of Nature 
and Providence; by being too fcrupuloufly attentive to philofo- 
phical accuracy in the public exercifes of religion; by adopt- 
ing a ludicrous ftyle in fpeaking on religious fubjects, or ridi- 
culing thefe whofe hearts are giving way to honeft emotions; 
and lattly, by being too fearful of fuperftition, Our Readers 
will be pleated to fee the manner in which this juftly admired 
Writer exprefles herfelf on the laft of thefe particulars ; 

‘ It fhews great ignorance of the human heart, and the 
{prings by which its paffions are moved, to neglect taking ad- 
vantage of the impreffion which particular circumftances, times, 
and feafons, naturally make upon the mind, ‘The root of all 
{uperftition is the principle of the aflociation of ideas, by which 
objects naturally indifferent become dear and venerable, through 
their connection with interefting ones. It is true, this prin- 
ciple has been much abufed: it has given rife to pilgrimages 
innumerable, worfhip of relics, and prieftly power. But let 
us not carry our ideas of purity and fimplicity fo far, as to 
neglect it entirely. Superior natures, it is poffible, may be 
equally affected with the fame truths at all times, and in all 
places ; but we are not fo made. Half the pleafures of elegant 
minds are derived from this fource. Even the enjoyments of 
fenfe without it would lofe much of their attraction, Who 
does not enter into the fentiment of the poet, in that paflage fo 
full of nature and truth: . 

‘* He that outlives this hour and comes fafe home, 


Shall] itand on tiptoe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crifpian ; ie 
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He that outlives this day and fees old age, 

Wil! yearly on the vigil feaft his neighbours, 

And fay, To-morrow is St. Crifpian., ’ 
Put were not the benefits of the victory equally apparent on any 
other day of the year? Why commemorate the anniveriary with 
uch diftinguifhed regard ? ‘IThofe who can afk fuch a queftion, 
have never attended to fome of the ftrongeft inflincts in our nature. 
Yet it has lately been the fafhion, amongft thofe who call them- 
felyes rational Chriftians, to treat as puerile, all attentions of 
this nature when relative to religion. “They would 

Kifs with pious lips the facred earth 

Which gave a Hampden or a Roffel birth. 
They will vifit the banks of Avon with all the devotion of en- 
thufiaftic zeal ; celebrate the birth-day of the hero and the pa- 
triot; and yet pour contempt upon the man who fuffers hime 
{elf to be warmed by fimilar circumftances relating to his maf- 
ter, or the connection of fentiments of peculiar reverence with 
times, places, and men which have been appropriated to the 
fervice of religion. A wife preacher will not, from a faftidious 
refinement, difdain to affe&t his hearers from the feafon of the 
year, the anniverfary of a national bleffing, a remarkable efcape 
from danger, or, in fhort, any incident that is fufiicieotly 
guarded, and far enough removed from what is trivial, to be 
out of danger of becoming ludicrous.’ 

The analogy which our Author points out between devotion 
and * that fanciful and elevated kind of love which depends not 
upon the fenfes,’? may perhaps be juft; but, confidering the 
indecent language which has formerly been ufed upon thefe 
fubjeCts, and the apparent tendency which there is in mankind 
toan improper aflociation of the ideas of devotion and love, 
it may be queftioned whether it would not be, on the whole, 
tligible to keep this refemblance out of fight. 

In the fecond part of this introdutory eflay, the Author pro- 
ceeds to give her Thoughts on Seéts and Eftablifhments : and 
twill be evident to all her readers that they are the thoughts, 
not of a contracted and bigotted fpirit, blindly attached to a 
party, and determined, at all events to fupport its credit, but 
ofan enlarged and independent mind, capable of comprehend- 
ng the moft extenfive views, and of tracing the paft and pre- 
‘nt appearances in the moral and religious itate of mankind to 
their true fources, The account which fuch a phiofophical 
a ne will give of men and things, may not perhaps agree with 
shite onceived opinions of bigots in any party, and may pof- 
A i their cenfure ; but, neverthelefs, it bids fair to be 
ise = agreeable to truth, and will command attention 
rete gard.—In the feveral ftages of religious fects, and in all 

s'ous eftablifhments, our Author obferves fome things de- 
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ferving of commendation, and fome things which merit cen, 
fure: and fhe paints the peculiar advantages and defeéts of each 
with a boldnefs of defign and colouring worthy of her pencil. 
She clofes the defcription with the following reflection, in which 
are moft happily united, liberality of fentiment, ftrength of 
conception, and elegance of expreflion. 

¢ Thus we have feen that different modes of religion, though 
they bear little good-will to each other, are neverthelefs mu- 
tually ufeful. Perhaps there is not an eftablifhment fo corrupt, 
as not to make the grofs of mankind better than they would be 
without it. Perhaps there is not a fect fo eccentric, but that 
it has fet fome one truth in the ftrongeft light, or carried fome 
one virtue, before negleAed, to its utmoft height, or loofened 

fome obilinate and long rooted prejudice. ‘IThey anfwer their 
end; they die away; others fpring up, and take their place, 
So the purer part of the element, continually drawn off from 
the mighty mafs of waters, forms rivers, which running in va- 
rious directions, fertilize large countries ; yet, always tending 
toward the ocean, every acceffion to their bulk or grandeur bug 
precipitates their courfe, and haftens their re-union with the 
common refervoir from which they were feparated. 

¢ In the mean time, the devout heart always finds aflociates 
fuitable to its difpofition, and the particular caft of its virtues ; 
while the continual flux and reflux cf opinions prevents the ac- 
tive principles from ftagnating. There is an analogy between 
things material and immaterial. As from fome late experiments 
in philofopby it has been found, that the procefs of vegetation 
reftores and purifies yitiated air; fo does that moral and politie 
cal ferment which accompanies the growth of new fects, come 
municate a kind of fpirit and elatticity neceffary to the vigour 
and health of the foul, but foon loft amidft the corrupted breath 
of an indifcriminate multitude.” 

With refpe& to the Devotional Pieces, the Reader. will form 
the beft judgment of their nature and defign from the Compi- 
Jer’s own account. Speaking of the Pfalms of David, fhe fays: 
* Such pieces are certainly proper not only to be read as com- 
pofitions, but to be ufed as ads of devotion, either in private, 
or in public and focial worfhip. But unhappily, the very great 
mixture there is in thefe divine odcs, renders them unfit for 
either of thefe purpofes. We cannot enter into all the fitua- 
tions, and it would not be fafe to adopt all the fentiments of 
their Author ; for the royal Poet had ftrong paffions, and was 
very fenfible to refentment, as well as to gratitude. Nor # 
this inconvenience fufficiently obviated by ufing. only chofen 
pieces; for it is not eafy, on the fudden, to make a feleétion : 
and befides, there are in the fineft Pfalms exceptionable P 
fages, and in the moft improper ones fome verfes too wai 
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ty be loft. It was hoped, therefore, that it might be of fervice 
to the caufe of religion, to make a collection of the kind now 
offered to the Public. In this colleCtion, all the Pfalms which 
would bear it are given entire; others, where the connected 
fenfe could be preferved with fuch an omiffion, have only the 
exceptionadle parts left out; and a third clafs is formed of fe- 
parate pafleges fcattered througn feveral pieces, which are ate 
tempted to be formed into regular and diftinét odes. With 
revard to their fubjeéts, they may be divided into moral, devo- 
tional, and occafional. Amongft the occalional ones but few 
have been admitted. The devotional may be fubdivided into 
Pialms of Praife, Penitence, and Prayer. Moft of the pro- 
phetic pieces are excluded, as not properly entering into the 
ea of worfhip. ‘The Boek of Job, being fo fimilar in ftyle, 
has been taken Into the fcheme. 

Before we take our leave of this ingenious production, the 
Author will pardon us if we exprefs a wifh that fhe would not 
fufter herfelf to be fo enamoured of David’s harp, as entirely to 
lay afide her own charming lyre. | B. 

Art. IX. Sermons on focial Life. By William Wood. 12mo, 

3s. bound. johnfon. 1775. 

HERE is no fpecies of compofition which has under- 

gone a greater change within the prefent century, than 
Sermons. Inftead of being as formerly, loaded with the te- 
dious difcuffion of theological controverfies, cloathed with a 
peculiar fet of words and phrafes, frittered out into endlefs di- 
vifions and fubdivifions, and protracted to a tirefome length ; 
they now treat of the plain duties of morality and religion 
with perfpicuity and concifenefs, and with thofe ornaments of 
compolition which blend agreeable entertainment with folid 
intruction. Our modern preachers venture into the walks of 
focial life with much greater freedom than their predeceffors ; 
and dwell upon the particulars of moral condué&, with a mi- 
nutenefs of detil, which in former ages would have been deemed 
aviolation of the dignity of the pulpit. 

Zealots of every order will doubtlefs difapprove of this ftrain 
of preaching ; but thofe who confider religious inftitutions as 
deriving their chief importance from their influence on the 
manners of individuals, and the national character, will efteem 
the revolution which has gradually taken place in the mode of 
Preaching, areal improvement. If due care be taken to avoid 
that affectation of ornament, thofe attempts at wit and hu- 
Mour, and that vulgar familiarity, which are all equally incon- 
tent with the gravity proper to pulpit-difcourfes; the preach- 
erwill never lofe any fhare of his dignity or ufefulnefs, by 
“coming home to men’s bufinefs and bofoms,” 
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We have been ied into thefe reflections by perufing the dif. 
courfes now before us; in which feveral important topics of 
morality arc difcutie’, in a manner, which wil] probably lead 
thofe who are fond of ancient fyftems and forms, to throw 
them by, under the degrading appellation of light moral effays, 
but which, in our opinicn entitle the Author to the charaGer 
of a ufeful and elegant pieacher. 

Thefe difcourfes are not indeed highly oratorical or pathetic; 
but they abound with manly fentiments and judicious obfey. 
vations, exprefled in eafy, perfpicuous, and fpirited language: 
they place feveral common topics of morality in a new light, 
and treat of feveral not ufually difcuffed from the pulpit : 
among thefe latter are, courte/y, /ympathetic joy, religious conver- 
fation, the excefs of good nature, and fuch faults cs on account of 
their fuppofed minutenefs are generally overlooked. The remaining 
fubjects are, general benevolence, mutual edification, univerfal fym- 
pathy, compaffion, truth, the fear of man. 

Thefe ditcourfes will, in our opinion, obtain the Author a 
(oe of reputation among fuch readers as he would chiefly 
wiih to pleafe, which will be fufficient to preferve him from 
the neceflity of having recourfe to the reflection which, he 
fays, would confole him, if his well meant attempts fhould 
be found unequal to his wifhes; ** that his works may not be 
totally ufclefs, when they filently fteal 

in vicum vendentem thus et odores.”” 

The following extract from the Sermon on univerfal fympa- 
thy will give our Readers an idea of this Writer’s ftyle and 
manner of thinking : 

‘ This amiable habit of, univerfal fympathy, will incline us 
to form a charitable judgment, concerning the general conduct 
of our brethren. The nature of an action frequently depends 
on a little, and almoft imperceptible circumftance. A {mall 
variation in the connexions, relations, and dependencies of an 
agent, will produce a great change in his general duty. A 
courfe of conduct, which is perfectly right in one fituation, 
will be imprudent, vicious, or abfolutely impracticable in ano- 
ther. It is neceflary, therefore, to be well acquainted with a 
man’s circumftances and relations, before we can pronounce 
a decifive opinion on his conduét and character. The judg- 
ment, which we form from a knowledge of the part, will 
often be entirely changed, by an intimate knowledge of the 
whole. The actions, which at firft appeared wrong, will af- 
fume a different form, and extort our approbation ; thofe, 
which appeared doubtful, will become clear and evident ; thole, 
which appeared mixed, will be found to be altogether juts 
and thofe, which appeared imperfect in their character, will 


feem to our better ipformed underftanding, as Compe 
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heir Various circumftances would admit. We fhall oftcn be 
convinced, that we ought not entirely to condemn, where we 
fad it impoffible to beftow the full tribute of praife : many al- 
leviating particulars will arife, in confequence of a nearer 
aad impartial furvey ; and, by the proper exercife of the fym- 
pathizing habit, which is the fubject of the prefent difcourfe, 
we {hall be inclined to freely forgive, though we cannot, per- 
haps, wholly acquit. For when we make the cafe our own— 
when we enter into the feelings of the agent—confider the 
fentiments that are naturally produced by his particular fitua- 
tion—recollect the temptations to which human nature is liable 
—and carefully weigh the difficulty of paying the exaét re- 
yard which is due to every circumftance, we {hall find our 
inclination to cen(ure fupprefied---our own hearts will fuggeit 
the moft favourable conftruCtion---tne veil of fympathetic com- 
paflion will cover every imperfection, 

‘But let us confider the fubject in a more particular light, 
and endeavour to bring it home toour own bofoms, There are 
many circumftances in our lives, which are completely known 
to no one, but ourfelves. Motives of prudence or delicacy 
forbid their publication to the world. But though the cir- 
cumftances tnemfelves muft for ever remain a fecret; the ef- 
fets which they produce, cannot be hid from the obfervation 
of mankind. We naturally wifh to obtain the approbation 
of all who are f{pectators of our conduct. But it is firft nee 
cellary to f¢cure the applaufe of our own hearts ; we mutt fol- 
low the dictates of our own judgment, and purfue the courfe 
of conduct, which is required by all the circumftances of our 
fituation. Of thefe the world cannot judge; for, by an un- 
avoidable neceffity, they are concealed from its view. We 
are obliged, then, to act agreeably to our own knowledge, 
and to pay only a fubordinate regard to the opinion of others. 
And in this we are undoubtedly right. The teftimony of our 
own confciences is fuperior to every other confideration ; and 
weare furely the beft judges of our own conduét. But yet we 
cannot fet the opinion of mankind at defiance---we cannot 
willingly fuftain the load of unmerited cenfure. Do we not, 
then, naturally with, that our neighbours will fufpend their 
Judgment, make fome allowance for motives with which 
they are not acquainted; and give a little credit to the 
reitude of our intentions, and our fuperior knowledge 
of our own affairs? Yes, my brethren, the wifh is natu- 
ral to us all; and whenever it is not gratified by our fellow- 
citizens, we accufe them of injuftice, and a want of charity. 
Surely then, we ought to fympathize with one another in a 
fecling which is thus univerfal ; and if, in this refpeét, we do 
unto Others as we defire them to do unto us, we fhall always’ 
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be inclined to form a favourable, or at leaft a candid judgment 
concerning the general conduct of our brethren. 

¢ Farther, The Chriftian habit, which we are now recom. 
mending, will prevent many of thofe mifunderftandings ang 
quarrels which are often produced by very trifling caufes, but 
are generally the fources of great inconveniences and mifchiefs, 

‘ The difputes, which fo frequently interrupt, and fome. 
times intirely diffolve the moft agreeable friendfhips, {carcely 
ever arife from malignity of heart in either of the parties. The 
human mind is too often the {port of caprice and ill-humour, 
Sometimes natural, and fometimes accidental caufes, wil] pro- 
duce in it a melancholy change, and render it ftrangely at va- 
riance with itfelf. An indifpofition of body—an unaccountable 
depreffion of the animal {pirits—a difappointment in fome dar. 
ling purfuit, will make it fufpicious of its beft friends; caufe 
it to behold every objeé&t in the moft unfavourable light; and 
incline it to wreft every action, word, and even glance of the 
eye from their natural meaning. It muft be acknowledged 
that thefe capricious humours are difagreeable and hurtful ; 
and it is incumbent upon us to avoid them as much as poffible, 
But then, as we are all, more or lefs, fubje€t to thefe unrea- 
fonable fits of the fpleen—as they frequently attack us before 
we are aware—as they fometimes are fcarcely voluntary, and 
are produced by conftitutional rather than by moral caufes, it 
would, furely, be prudent as well as friendly, to bear ane ano- 
ther’s burdens in this refpect, that we may completely fulfil 
the law of Chrift. A failing to which mankind are univerfally 
liable, muft undoubtedly require univerfal fympathy ; and when: 
ever it is wanting, we violate the golden rule of the gofpel, and 
ceafe to do unto others as we wifh that they fhould do unto us, 

* For are we not all defirous that our friends fhould make 
fome allqwance for us in this refpeét? Do we not call upon 
them for their fympathetic compaifion, and plead the weaknefs 
of human nature in our excufe? The weaknefs of human na- 
ture, indeed, cannot be an excufe for an habitual indulgence 
of peevifhnefs and il]l-hyumour. But if we wifh that this irre- 
gular propenfity fhould be corrected and removed, it is abfo- 
Jutely neceffary for us to bear with one another, and foothe 
rather than aggravate its unreafonable emotions. For there 1s 
an obftinacy in human nature, which is capable of being Fen- 
dered the foundation of exalted virtue, as well as of aggravated 
vice. Its general defcription is an impatience of direét oppolt- 
tion. The beft method, then, of curing the petulant mood of 
a friend, is to fubmit, for a time, to its power. And this we 
fhall be naturally inclined to do, if we enter into the’ feelings 
of the perfon in whom it is found, and confider, that we out 
felves, in the fame fituation, might poflibly be affected _ 
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fane manner. And with how great advantage may we point 
out the inconvenience and folly of fuch a difpofition, when we 
have yielded a little to its force, and thereby deprived it of its 
s{perity | Indeed, this mutual fubmiffion to each other’s failings 
snot only the neceflary confequence of a habit of univerfal 
fympathy, but it is likewife the grand fecret in the compo- 


ftion of focial happinefs, and is the only founcation for the 
perfection of benevolence.’ ° 





na 


Art. X. The Scheme of Chrifiian and Philofophical Neceffity afferted, 
in oppofition to Mr. John Wefley’s Tract on that Subject, Se. By 
Auguitus Voplady, Vicar of Broad Hembury. Svo. 3s, boards. 
Vallance and Co. 

HE old controverfy concerning liberty and neceffity has 

lately been renewed; Mr. 7— avows himfelf a ftree 
nuous and very pofitive champion on the fide of neceflity, and 
revives thofe arguments, which were long fince urged by Spi- 
nza, Hobbes, Leibnitz and Collins, and which have been fufh- 
ciently anfwered by Clarke, ‘fackfon and others. It is fome- 
what fingular in the hiftory of this difpute, that thofe who 
profefs themfelves the friends of revelation fhould fo earneftly 
contend for a fyftem, which unb.lievers have very generally 
adopted and maintained : and that the doctrine of {cripture on 
this head fhould be reprefented, as coinciding with and con- 
firming the joylefs notion of phyfical and moral neceffity. This 
appears the more ftrange, when we confider that the prefent 
alertors of neceflity manifeft a very vifible tendency to mate- 
ralifm., Fate and univerfal mechanifm feem to be fo nearly 
allied, that they have been ufually defended on the fame 
ground and by the fame advocates, Mr. J—y indeed admits, 
that the two component principles of man, body and foul, 

“are not only diftiné&, but effentially different from each 

other.” But it appears in the fequel of his reafoning, that 

he has no high opinion of the nature and powers of the lat- 
ter, ‘© An idea, he obferves, is that image, form or concep- 
tion of any thing, which the foul) is imprefled with from with- 
out :”” and he exprefsly denies, that the foul has’ any power 
of framing new ideas, different from or fuperior to thofe 
which are forced upon it by the bodily fenfes. ‘* The foul, 
he affirms, is in a very extenfive degree, paffive as matter 
itfelf.” On his fcheme, the limitation with which he guards 
this affertion is needlefs and futile. He concludes, from the 
dependence of the foul on the body and of the body on other 
external beings, *¢ That neither the immanent, nor the tran- 

(cient a&s of man (i. e. neither his mental nor his outward 

operations) are felf-determined ; but, on the contrary, deter- 

mined by the views with which an infinity of en 
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jects neceffarily, and almoft inceilantly, imprefs his intelle@.” 


The volitions of the foul depend on its ideas; thefe are the 
offspring of fenfation, and our fenfes ‘* receive their impreffions 
from the prefence or impulfe of exterior beings;” and every one 
of thefe beings ‘¢ is dependent for exiftence, and for opera. 
tion, on God Moft High.” * Such, he adds, is the pe 
greffion of one argument (and ‘us but one among many ) a 
thegreat doctrine of Philofophical Neceffity.” : 
os 7— next proceeds to obviate the objefions which his 
antagonift Mr, ‘fobn Wefiy, (or as he very politely calls him 
*¢ the Bifhop, and his Lordfhip of Adsofelds,”) urges againgt 
the doctrine of Neceflity : we are fully of opinion, notwith- 
f{tanding his fingular confidence and triumph, that he is no 
Jefs uniucce(sful in refolving difficulties than in eftablithins 
his favourite fyftem. Phjfcal and Moral Necefiity, though ef 
fentially diftinct, are every where confounded, and the m tive, 
yeajon or occafion of an action is conftantly fubftituted for the 
efficient caufe of it. On thefe two fundamental errors the whole 
jyftem refts. But furely if there is any difference in Nature, 
thefe terms exprefs very different ideas. It is not eafy, nor, 
in our judgment, poffible, to demonftrate, on this fcheme, 
that man is a moral and accountable being: agency and virtue 
and moral retribution feem to be abfolutely infeparable. The 
power of confcience, without liberty, is myfterious and para- 
doxical. An ingenious writer very juftly obferves, ‘that a 
man may accufe himielf for falling down a precipice, when 
pufhed by an irrefiftible force, becaufe he has broke his leg: 
or condemn himfelf for killing his father, when a rufhan of 
fuperior ftrength fixed a dagger in his hand, and ferced it 
into hig father’s bowels. He may, indeed, lament his condi- 
tion; but confcience can give him no pain, unlefs he was 
confcious to himfelf, that he could have prevented it.” We 
are utterly at a lofs to perceive the force of the conclufion 
which our Author deduces from the fuppofition of human li- 
berty : he repeatedly aflerts, and here indeed is the main ftrefs 
of his caufe, that a /elf-determining power infers abfolute inde- 
pendence and felf-exiftence. ‘* Lord of myfelf, is eflentially 
connected with, accountable to none. Farewell, then, to the 
very poflibility of a judgment-day. Shall an Independent Being, 
who can have no fuperior, hold up his hand, as a felon, at 
the bar ?—fhall a potent Sel/f-exiffer deign to be punifhed, fer 
the evanid crimes of an hour ?—thall a fovereign Self-deter- 
miner fubmit to receive fentence from the lips of another? 
impofible. Paul was a knave for aflerting it. And Felix 
was a fool, for trembling at the empty found.” 
In the two fucceeding chapters, Mr. J— argues this point 


on the authority and evidence of revelation; in reply to the 
objection 
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Sion taken from the gloominefs of neceffity and that of 
he decree of reprobation effentially connedled with ir, and 
which our Author vindicates as a fcripture-doctrine, he has 
nigiyed part of a letter which he lately fent to a very emi- 
MA nti-calvinian philofopher; meaning, we fuppote, Dr. 
Prisfilg. ** Why are Calvin’s doctrines reprefented as gloomy ? 
s iteloomy to believe, that the far greater part of the hu- 
man race are made for endle/s happinefs ? there can, I think 
be no reafonable doubt entertained, concerning the falvation 
of very young perfons. If (as fome, who have verfed them- 
f-lves in this kind of fpeculation, affirm) about one half of 
mankind die in infancy; and if, as indubitable obfervation 
proves, a very confiderable number of the remaining half die 
in early childhood ;—and if, as there is the flrongeft reafon 
to think, many millions of thofe, who live to mature years, in 
every fucceflive generation, have their names in the book of 
life: then, what a very finall portion, comparatively, of the 
human fpecies, falls under the decree of preterition and non- 
redemption!’ But this effufion of humanity is, on our Au- 
thor’s principles, altogether gratis dictum. It fhould likewife 
be remembered, that the doétrine of neceffity is, in this view 
of it, not only gloomy, but highly reproachful to God and 
very dangerous and pernicious in its tendency with refpect to 
mankind. 

Mr. T— concludes the whole with a very folemn appeal, 
inanfwer to the argument derived from experience for the li- 
berty and agency of man: ‘* For my own pzrrt, I folemnly 
profefs before God, angels and men, that I am not confcious 
of my being endued with that felf-determining power, which 
Arminianifm afcribes to me as an individual of the human 
fpecies, Nay, I am clearly certain, that I have it not. Iam 
allo equally certain, that I do not wifh to have it: and that, 
was it pofible for my creator to make me an offer of trans 
fering the determination of any one event, from his own 
willto mine; it would be both my wifdum and my duty to 
entreat, that the fceptre might ftill remain with himfelf, 
and that I might have nothing to do in the direétion of a 
ingle incident, or of fo much as a fingle circumftance.” 

Authorities are of no great confequence in deciding a con- 
troverfy of this kind; but, as Mr. Z. has appealed to that of 
Luther, it may not be amifs to obferve, that there is great 
reafon to imagine, that, before his death, he had altered his 
judgment with refpeét to this article : AZclanéthon was once of 
the fame opinion with Luther; yet we know, that he freely 
retracted it; ** for which (fays Bifhop Burnet, fee his expofi- 
lon-of the Articles, p. 151) he was never blamed by Luther.” 
Our 
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Our Author has fubjoined a Diflertation concerning the fey. 
fible Qualities of Matter, &c. in which the doétrine of the ce. 
lebrated Mr. Locke on this fubjeét is propofed and defended by 
very long quotations from his E//ay on the Human Under flanding ; 
a book, well known and in every body’s hands. Z : 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE 
(By our CoRRESPONDENTS) 
FRANC E. 

ART. I. 

HE following piece has been publifhed at Paris, under the 
T title of London, Progres de la Raifon dans la Recherche dy 
Vrat. Ouvrage Pofthume d: Mr. Helvetius: i.e. The Progre/; 
of Reafon in the Purfuit of Truth, Sc. Here we have more laf 
words of Mr. HEtvertius, if this ftrange book be not rather 
the production of fome ftripling adventurer in the band of mi- 
nute philofophers, who has ufurped the name of cne of the 
chiefs, and who (to ufe the words of an ingenious writer 
on a fimilar occafion) talks of reafon, as the courtier who 
never gets farther than the antichamber, talks of the Prince in 
the cabinet, to make dupes imagine that he is entrufted with 
his fecrets.—Now fie upon all who would perfecute fuch 
writers as this pofthumous or mock Helvetius,—nay, fie upon 
all that would even treat them roughly! A good air, a fpare 
diet, afew gentle purges, and a proper quantity of water-gruel, 
would be the moft humane, and perhaps the moft effectual ap- 
plications for diminifhing the morbid matter of their produc- 
tions, and even for removing the malady, where it is not in- 
curable.—We fhall point out fome fymptoms of the diforder 
of the prefent literary patient, that the Reader may judge 
whether the regimen above-mentioned be fufficient, or whether 
it might not be moreover proper to breathe a vein. § Nature, 
according to this Author, is nothing but a compo/ition of intelli- 
gence and matter. This intelligence is the only true God, on 
whom all Nature (i. e. God and Matter agreeably to the def- 
nition) depends ; fo that according to this doétrine, all Nature 
depends on the one half of Nature, or, in other words, all Na- 
ture, which is intelligence and matter, depends upon God or in- 
telligence, which is the one half of Nature.’ This is our Au- 
thor’s fetting out. We think we might leave him here—and 
we fhould do fo, were it not for the following curious di/covery;— 
that every individual is a compound of atoms; that every atom 
has its particular foul ; that the firft atom contains f/f, and that 
all the other collateral atoms and fouls fly off (like a covey of 


partridges) when /e/f, or the me, is diffolued, We are told 
however 
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however 2 moment after, that /e/f will fubfift to eternity (as 
has fubifted probably from eternity) under new forms and 
without any reminifcence of its thoughts, feelings, or fenfa- 
sons in preceding periods.—One fample more, relative to cof- 
nology, as the former fample belonged to metaphyfics or na- 
ural hiftory, we fcarce know which: * The fun, moon, and 
fars are all animals compofed of atoms, which live at each 
other's expence, and feed upon each other. We feed upon the 
imal called the earth, &c.’ This is extravagant, without being 
"Hitherto we had thought this man an Atheift, with his Na- 
wre compofed of intelligence and matter, and his innumerable 
sxoms endowed each with a portion of that intelligence, which 
be had exprefsly called God. We therefore rubbed our eyes on 
i{upicion that they faw erroneoufly, when we came to the 
chapter, which bears this title: 4/1 proceeds from the SUPREME 
Intelligence: we even hnd in this chapter the Author of Nature 
mentioned, that is, by our Writer’s own definition of Nature, 
ihe Author of Intelligence (which is God) and of Matter, 
(which is eternal, according to his repeated aflertions). It is 
time to take leave of him; but we cannot do it without ob- 
ving, that this incoherent inconfiftent phrafeology, this un- 
philofophical habit of juggling the term Nature, without any 
waning, into a variety of contradictory fignifications, as it an- 
(wers anend, is the reigning tone, and indecd the great fecret 
of French Atheifm.—It would be a fufficient refutation of the 
frothy book entitled, The Sy/lemof Nature * , to fubftitute through- 
out, inftead of the term Nature, the definition which the Au- 
thor gives of that term, at the beginning of his work. ‘This 
would fet the book in its true light, and fhew it to be non- 
enfe from one end to the other.—As to our Author, we have 
had afample of his metaphyfics and cofmology ; now for his 
moral doctrine:—This is of a piece with the reft;—the re- 
lult of his reafoning on the fubjeét is, in his own words, that 
‘man in every inftant of his duration is a paffve inftrument in 
the hands of Nece/fity.’—Then, Let us drint and drive care aways 
drink and be merry, as the old fong fays, and which is the 
practical application of this Helvetian difcourfe. 

Il. The indefatigable and learned Compiler, Mr. SAVERIEN; 
whom we are indebted for the Lives of the Philofophers, An- 
sent and Modern; for an Hiftory of the Progrefs of the Human 
Mind in the exaét (by which he means the mathematical) 
ences, Se, has publifhed, in a large volume 8vo. a work en- 
nm Hiftoire des Progres de VEfprit Humain dans les Sciences 
“aturelles &F dans les Arts qui en dependent, favoir l’Efpace, le 





* See Appendix to Rev, vol. xliii. P: $42, 
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Vuide, Sc. i.e. An Hiflory of the Progrefs of the Human Ming; 
Natural Knowledge and the Arts that depend upon it, in which a 

— : . ‘ re 
unfolded the Opinions of Philcfophers relative to Space, a Vacuum 
Time, Motion, and Place; to Matter, the Earth, Water fir, 
Sound, Fire, Light, Colours, and Eleétricity ; to phyfical Afra. 
my, the ter efirial Globe, the Animal Occonomy ; Chemiftry ; the Art 
of making Glafs, and that of the Dyer, together with an Abridp. 
ment of the mft cevebrated Authers who have treated of thefe Sciences 
This is avery good popular book, fitted for almoft all capaci. 
tics, and it will adminilter entertainment and inftruétion to 
thofe who have a mind to know fomething, without taking 
much pains. 

IiI. An anonymous Author has publifhed a work, which 
clears up feveral difputed points in the political jurifprudence 
of the French monarchy: EL/fais Hifforiques fur le Sacre & Coy. 
ronnement des Rois de France, les Minorites & les Regences + i.e. 
Hijicrical Effays concerning the Confecration and Coronation of the 
Kings of France, Minortties, and Regencies 5 preceded by a Difcourf 
concerning the Succeffion to the Crown. 

LV. Medical fcience has made a valuable acquifition in the fol- 
lowing work, which derives its exiftence from the joint labours of 
three eminent phyficians of the fame name and family: Recherches 
fur les Matadies Chroniques, leurs Rapports avec les Maladies aiguis, 
leurs Periades, &c. An Inquiry into Chronical Diforders, iheir Re- 
dation to acute ones, their Periods, their Nature, and the Manne 
in which they are treated and cured by the Mineral Waters of Ba- 
REGE and other Fountains in Aquitaine, by Anthony DE Bor- 
Dev, Counfellor of State, M. D. and Francis and Theophi- 
Jus de Bordeu. Vol. I. 1775.-——This firft volume contains 
the general theory of diforders, and the medical analyfis of the 
blood, which are preparatory to the execution of the extenfive 
plan fo modeftly exprefled in the title of this work, but 
largely delineated in an ample preface, is placed at the head 
of the firft volume. The very learned Authors are votaries of 
the ancient Hippocratic doGrine ; and, though they do juftice 
to modern difcoveries, they are far from adopting with 
avidity modern refinements. They feem to be ftudious ob- 
fervers of Nature, and to have eyed, with perfeverance and ate 
dour, her procedure and operations, both in the order and dil- 
orders of the animal ceconomy, 

V. M. Verpier, Doétor of Phyfic, and one of the mok 
profound adepts in metaphyfics, that we have lately met with 
upon the road of literature, has publifhed the fixth number 
his fingular work, entitled, AZemotres & Obfervations fur la Prr- 
fectibilite de 1 Homme par les Agens phyfiques &F moraux: \.® 
Memoirs and Obfervaticns concerning the Degrees of Perfection whic 


Man may receive from natural and moral Agents. saa i 
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teigned for the purpofe of education, or of communicating 
views relative to that important object; but the fubtlety and 
depth of the Author’s difcuflions place him far beyond the reach 
of the fcholar, and {carcely within the reach even of the mafeer, 
unlefs he be above the common clafs of inftructors. The cons 
tents of the prefent volume are: Three Confcrences on the me« 
shod or art of arranging, in a. proper order, the various branches 
of human knowledge; in which Mr. Verdier throws out fome 
cute critical reflections on D’ Alembert’s famous table of the 
fciences, prefixed to the French Lucyclpedie. This is fole 
lowed by a new plan or tablature of the various clafles of the 
fciences, in a new order; by an effay on the conftrudtion of the 
French and Latin languages ; and remarks upon a mathematical 
dream which had Jafied a year ;—that is, on the cafe of aman, 
who, wrapt up in mathematical fpeculation, loft fight of all 
other objecis, and of all the relations of life, during that time. 
M. du VERDIER is undoubtedly a deep thinker, and deferves to 
fit but a little below Mr. Harris in the modern {fchool 
of the Stagyrite. He fheds metaphyfical tears over the nege 
lected categories, and would be glad to reftore their fading luftre. 
Vi. Itis proper to advertife our Readers that the work of 
the learned and moft laborious Mr. BucHoz, intitled, Corre- 
[pmndence de ? Hifloire Naturelle ou Lettres fur les Trois Regnes ae la 
Nature, contenant des Obfervations fur les Animaux, Vegetaux, & 
Mineraux, in 8 Vols. is not a new produétion, as hath been 
infinuated in fome literary journals, but a republication, in one 
mafs, of a periodical work which has been carried on for feveral 
years under the title of La Nature Confideree Jous fes divers A/peéts. 
he Corre/pondence therefore is no more than a collection of the 
numbers of the periodical work in favour of thofe who had 
hot fubfcribed for the latter. 
‘VIL, The 6th volume of the Abbé RozreER’s collection of 
pieces, entitled, Obfervations fur la Phyfigues, fur ? Hiftoire Nas 
durelle, &F fur les Arts, ce. has been lately publifhed ; and.con- 


tains a number of interefting articles, of which the following 


deferve principally to be mentioned : Experiments relative to the 
Gravity of Bodies at different Diftances from the Center of the Earth, 
made in the Mines of Montrelay, in Britany, by the Chevalier Do- 
lmien—The Eulogy of Mr. Model (a great chymift and a good 
man) date Profeffor of Chemifiry at Peterfourg, which contains 
his difcoveries, and gives the moft amiable reprefentation of 
his modefty and learning —A Memoir concerning Mr. Model’s atf- 
every of Selenite in Rhubarb—Bonnet’s Memoir concerning Bees, in 
which are contained the principal Refult of, and the Conclufians de- 
ducible from, the Experiments that have been made upon thefe Infeéts. 
4 Memoir concerning the Fufibility and Diffolubility of Bodies, ree 
lative to their Mas, painting out the Method of drawing eafily, and 
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without Expence, an alimentary Subftance from feveral Bodjes not 
hitherto kniwn to pofjefs that Property, by M. Changeux—J D,. 
Scription of ihofe Fifh in the like of France, which produce Diflempers 


among thofe that ufe them far Peod, by M. Sonnerat, of the Ag, 
demy of Sciences—Refearches concerning the Method of augmenting 
the electrical Frce of all Sorts of Machines by the Means of Cap. 
ping adapted to the firft Conducior.—With feveral other pieces 
relative to Mechanics, Chemitftry, &c. 

VIII. Mr. La Fosse, famous for his excellent produétions 
relative to the treatment of horfes, has given the quinteflence 
of all thefe productions in a very ufeful and well. compofed 
work, entitled, Dictionnaire d’Jiippiatrique, Caualrie, Manage 
&° Marcchallerie, which title may be thus tranflated: The For. 
riers, Trooper's, Riding-Alaujier’s, and Horfeman’s Dictionary, in 
4 vols. 8vo.—This is, perhaps, the moft complete, the mof 
learned, the moit elegant, ufetul and entertaining colleion of 
every thing relative to the nature, ftructure, character, quali 
ties, management, difcafes, &c. of horfes, that has ever been 
publifhed. The Author feems to poffefs all the branches of 
knowledge that are neccflary to give the higheft degree of per- 
fection to a work of this nature. 

SWITZERLAND. 

IX. Notwithftanding the vaft number of elementary books, 
in every fcience, which the prefent age has produced, there are 
few that fatisfy a difcerning judgment and a truly philofophical 
tafte. This is the cafe more particularly in Moral Philofophy, 
We know, fcarcely, any abridgment that contains the true 
fketch of that fcience, or tne delineation of its general truths 
and precepts, reduced within narrow bounds, and adapted to 
the capacity of a pupil, at a period previous to his academical 
courfe. “The incomparable Latin Compendium of Dr. Hutche/on, 
the excellent Evemen’s of the late Dr. Fordyce, and the Englih 
{upitutes of Dr. “urgufon, are not fitted for that early period in 
which it is proper tu mftil che firft principles of moral fcience 
into the untutored mird. The Public is therefore obliged to 
the ingenious Editor, who bas publifhed at Lau/fanne the follow- 
ing poithumous work of the judicious BuRLAMAQUI: Elemens 
du Dreit Naturel, par ‘faques Burlamaqui, Profeffeur en Dreit 
&F Confiilier d Etat de la Ville SF Republique de Geneve. Owvrage 
pifthume, publi: complet pour la premiere fois. 8vo. 1775+ Thele 
Elements of Natural Law, are compendious, clear, and are, ne 
verthelefs, more univerfal than tbe large work of Profeffor Bur- 
Jamaqui, which was publifhed in 4to. This latter, we mean 
the Principles of Natural Law, \aid cnly the metaphyfical foun- 
dations of that fcience, and that in fuch an ample manner, 4% 
mulP render them, notwithftanding the happy perfpicuity which 


reigns in the ftyle, too fatiguing for a young beginner ; ar 
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the Elements, now before us, contain not only the foundations 
of moral fctence, but alfo its application to the various ftates, 
ranfactions, and duties of life: and they are contained in a 
{mall octavo volume of only 351 pages, Thefe Elements were 
the text which Profeflor Burlamaqui ufed in his academical 
ures, and the method in which their numerous contents are 
arranged is remarkable for its fimplicity and order; it is natu- 
ral and philofophical in the higheft degree. This valuable little 
work is preceded by an ingenious Preface, a Letter concerning 
the ftudy of the Crud Law, and another pointing out the fhortedt 
and eafieit method of acquiring, without a mailer, a competent 
knowledge of the e'cments of law, for which three judicious 
and exceilent pieces, we are indebted to the anonymous Editor, 

X. The Typographical Societies of Laufanne and Bouillon 
have publifked a work fimilar to the preceding, but more ample 
and voluminous. Its title is, Trarte de Droit Nuturel & de fon 
Application au Droit Civil & au Droit des Gens, Se. i.e. A Trea- 
tife concerning the Laws of Nature and their Application to the Civil 
Law and the Law of Naticns (a potthumous work) by Mr. Vi- 
cat, J.U. D. and Profeflor of Law at Laufanne, in 4 Vols. 
8vo, 1775 This is a very judicious compilation from Gretius, 
Puffendorff, Bar beyrac, Bynkerfhoek, &c. 

XI. ‘The Typographical Society of Laufanne has publifhed 
the firft volume of a new edition of Buscuine’s Geography, 
confiderably changed, and abridged to half of its enormous bulk, 
by the {uppreffion of fuperfluous and uninterefting details. In 
this new French edition the ftyle of the tranflation made at 
Berlin is corrected, and the greateft care employed to fupply 
the defects, and to improve the merit of the original work, by 
awell-chofen colle&ion of 30 maps. A volume will be pub- 
lifhed every two months. 

GERMANY. 
NuREMBERG, 

XII. Landwirth{chaffelich Reifey &c. i.e. The Travelling 
Hufbandman, or the Travels of Mr. Romani, a noble Wallachian, 
into diferent Parts of Europe, compofed in his native language, 
and tranflated, with confiderable additions, into German, by 
Mr. Joun Freperick Mayer, Paftor at Kupferzell. The 
additions and reflections of Mr. Mayer, whofe productions in 
feveral branches of rural ceconomy, are defervedly efteemed, in- 
creafes greatly the merit of the Travels of M. Romani, which 
are in themfelves both interefting and curious. “The places 
through which Mr. Romanrt travelled are the iflands of the 
Archipelago, lraly, Spain, England, Holland, and Germany, 
and his obfervations do not'only extend to the {tate of agricul- 
ture in thefe countries, but alfo to their civil inftitutions and 
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internal government, their public feminaries for education 
their religious eftablifhments, Xc. ’ 
ERLANG, 

XIII. The learned Mr. Schreber has publifned the firt part 
of his curious work, entitled, Die Semgthiere in abbildungen, Ec, 
i.e. The Animals which fuckle, accurately defcribed and reprefented 
in Copper-plates. In this firft part we have the Woman, the 
Mionk-y, the Lemur of Linnzus, and the Bat; and the Author 
enters into a moft circumftantial and particular account of the 
{t:ucture, character, and qualitics of thefe animals. The plates 
are remarkable for accuracy of drawing, and the engraving is 
excellent. 

LEIPSIC. 

XIV. The Common-place Book of a celebrated and learned 
Civilian is publifhed and divefled in the following work, of 
which only the firft book has feen the light: The title is, 
J.L.E.Putmanni, Antccefforis Lipfenfis Adverfarcrium Furis 
Univerfi, Liber Primus. 1975- This farft book is divided into 
fixteen chapters, upon fo many different points of civil jurif- 
prudence, that are treated with acutenefs and erudition. Some 
of thefe fubjeéts are univerfally interefting, particularly thofe that 
relate to teftamentary difpofitions and penal laws; but thefe 
take up a {mall part of this volume. 

BREMEN. 

XV. The firft volume of the interefting and important work, 
entitled, Beloit Literati Opufcula, Hiftorica, Philologica, Theolo- 
gica, has been lately publifhed by Cramer. This collection con- 
fifts of academical diflertations, that are rare, as they have fel- 
dom been objects of commerce, and are hardly ever to be 
found, but in the fales of private libraries. The number of 
pieces of this kind (which are generally diftributed as prefents) 
is prodigious; but the colleéticn now before us is felected from 
the mafs with judgment and choice. Some of thefe diflerta- 
tions are of ancient date, fuch as Reland’s Oration in Praife of 
the Perfian Language, and of the other Oriental Tongues that bear 
an Affinity to it: Others are modern, fuch as, the Philological and 
Theological Inquiry into the Source from whence Mofes drew the bi/- 
torical Relations that are contained in the Book of Genefis. The 
critical piece entitled, Exercitatio Philologica in Car. Fr. Houbi- 
gant Prolegomena in Scripturam facram is learned and acute. 

HAMBURGH. 

XVI. Profeflor Buscu has finifhed, on a plan delineated 
by the late Jearned and celebrated Reimarus, a work, entitled, 
Encyclopedie der Hiftorifchen, Philofophifchen und Mathematifshn 
Wiffenfchaften, Sc. i.e. A Cyclopedia of Hiftorical, Philofophical 
and Mathematical Science. 1775. After pomting “— thy 
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lgrned and ample Introduction, the connexion fubfifting be- 
ween the three great branches of Science mentioned in the 
‘itle of this work, the Author divides the work itfelf into two 
arts. ‘Lhe firft contains hiftory in general, chronology, geo- 
sraphy’ cenealagy, heraldry, the knowledge of ancient medals 
ind coins, Civil and ecclefiaftical hiftory, Jetters, arts, philo- 
fphy and its various branches, political and domettic cecono- 
ny, commerce, &c. ‘The fecond part is entirely confined to 
mathematical fcience. ‘This plan is much more fufceptible of 
philofophical accuracy than that of a dictionary compofed by 
jiferent hands, of which the inconveniencies are palpable. 
FLENSBURG. 

XVII. The Truftees of the Fund of Stop at Leyden pro- 
pofed for the prize of 1773 the following queftion, /s there in 
the Nature of Man fuch an innate Principle as the Moral Senje ? 
Thedifcourfe of Mr. Hennert, Mathematical Profeffor at Utrecht, 
which obtained the prize, maintained the affirmative, another 
candidate adopted alfo the fame fide of the queftion. ‘Three 
andidates aflerted the negative. Mr. Enters has publifhed 
a Flenfburg thefe five difcourfes under the title of Fafciculus 
Di — Argumenti Philofophict. He has accompanied this 
publitation with critical remarks, particularly on the piece of 
Mr. Hennert ; and he has fubjoined to the whole Two Di/fer- 
latins, One upon authority in matters of opinion, and the other 
concering the influence of arts and {ciences upon religion and 
Wrtue, 

GoTTINGEN, 

XVIII. The third and laft volume of the medical treatifes 
fthe late learned Mr. Berendel, and other phyficians of note, 
bas juft made its appearance: J. Gottf. Berendelii, &c. Opufeula 
Medica, 1775. This laft volume contains 15 diflertations, in 
which are treated, among other things, w/ele/s remedies, lethar- 
fccomplaints, the ufe of laxative remedies in acute diforders, the 
‘njumption and marajmus, and their diftin@tive characters, the 
bting and fummer pleurify, the cold regimen, experiments made 
‘drowned perfons. 

XIX, Mr. Cramer, bookfeller, has publifhed the fecond vo- 
ime of the interefting compilation made by the very learned 
Mt. Ogtricur, under the following title: Germanige Litte- 
"We Opufcula Hiftorico- philologica-theolegica, emendatius & au€lius 
rama. Tomus Secundus cum Tabulis Aneis, 1775. here are 
eral pieces of great merit in this collection, particularly 
—* philological differtations on the ancient language 
“i ge Scytho-celtic and Gothic, and upon the origin and 
rl the Slavonic tongue—Voigt s eflay on the Syriac verfiou 
is cw Teftament—Strauch s theological hiftory of Monta- 

~Wolf’s hiftorical differtation concegning Conflantine’s vi- 
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fion of the Crofs, and the obfervations of the Editor on Kirck. 
mayer’s differtations on the Scytho-celtic, Gothic, and Slavoniay 
Janguages, 
:°T & & Fs 

XX. The Abbé Camsrasi has publifhed at Florence the 
firft volume of his Aiflery of the Kingdom of Sardinia, in 4to, 
which begins with the conque{t made of that ifland by the Ro. 
mans, and comes down as far as the year 1457. The learning 
and judgment of this Author have already appeared in his ex. 
cellent Hiltory of Corfica, and his ftyle is fuch as is proper to 
embellifh thefe folid and eflential qualities of an hiftorian, 

XXI. Bouchard and Gravier have publifhed at Rome the 
third volume, in felio, of a work, that muft be interefting to 
all the lovers of botanical knowledge: Hortus Romanus, Secun- 
dum Syflema Ff. P. Tournefortit, a Nicolao Marteilio, Aquilano, me- 
dico doétore, Linnzanis Characteribus expofitus, adjectis fingularum 
Plantarum Analyfi ac viribus. Species fuppeditabat ac deferibebat 
Liberatus Sabbati, Mevanias, ejufdem Hortt Cuftos & Chirurgie 
Profeffor. Accedunt Tabula Centum, propriis Plantarum Coloribus 
exprefiz. The engravings are beautiful, and the defcriptions 


accurate. M. 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1775. 


AMERICAN CONTROVERSY. 
Art. 11. The Conduct of Adminijiration with regard to the Cols 
nies, $vo. 1s. Williams. 
HE whole conduct of adminifration, with refpe& to the pre- 
fent troubles in America, is abfolately condemned by this 
warm Writer; who infiffs that nothing lefs will quench the flame 
that hath been raifed, by our mifgovernment, in the Colonies, than 
a recal of the Crown troops from Boflon, a total change of meafares 
and miniffers, and a diffolution of the prefent parliament :—“ and 
by thofe means to call a more equal reprefentation of the people.”— 
Tue Author expreffes himfelf with more zeal than judgment. 
Ait. 12. A Second Anfwer to Mr. Fobn Wefley ; being a Supple 
ment to the Letter figned Americanus*. In which the Idea of 
Sutreme Power, and the Nature of Royal Charters, are briefly con- 
fidered. By W.D. 1tzmo. 2d. Wallis and Co. "7 
W.D. argues fhrewdly on the great topics mentioned in his title- 
page, and concludes with the following reprehenfion of Mr. Welley : 
‘ Do you not think the Miniflers are prone enough to carry the 
flame of war into America, and to ruin the trade of this country, 
without your afliftance or advice ?—You had done better to have 
aimed at making peace. —You fhould have confidered what 4 heavy 
offence it is, to charge three millions of people with the crime of ree 
bellion, if it is not true, and of this you ought to have been qui’ 
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* Sce Review for lait month, P- 350. 
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certain, before you took a part ; for nothing, furely, is a greater of- 

fence both to God and man, than to be a fower of ftrife—to endea- 

your at the eftablifhment of tyranny—and to mifreprefent the prin- 
ciples of the conftitution to deceive the people.—I muft add one 

more remark, that as to fubmit paflively to every oppreffion, is a 

mark, not of humility, but cowardice, and a bafe {pirit; fo to take 

up arms when there is other hope of fatety, is not rebellion, but the 
higheft proof of courage and public virtue.’ 

Art. 13. 4 Conftitutional Anfwer to the Rev. Mr. Fohn Wefley’s 

Calm Addre/s to the American Colonies. 12z2m90, 2d. Dilly. 

This Writer alfo charges Mr. W. with having atted the political 
incendiary ;—‘ I have formerly, fays he, feen you, with pleafure, 
in the character of a Chriffian Minifter, doing fome good in the mo- 
ral world; fo itis, with regret, 1 now fee you in the character of a 
Court Sycophant, doing much more miichief in the political world, 
injuring, perhaps irreparably injuring your counTRY.’ 

As Mr. W. had urged, with fome degree of triumph, that the 
charter of the Maffachufetts gave them an exemption from taxes for 
feven years, which implied a right of demanding taxes afterwards,— 
this Writer aflures us that he has had an opportunity of confulting 
that charter ; in which, he declares, there is no fuch promife of ex- 
emption, ‘ nor the leaft expreflion that could countenance Mr. W. 
in making fo bold an affertion.” He adds, ‘ there is, however, the 
following claufe, which fufliciently demonitrates how contrary the 
charters are, in expreflion as well as f{pirit, to the idea of parliamen- 
tary taxation: ‘* And we do give and grant that the faid General 
Court or Affembly fhall have fui power and autherity to name and 
fettle annually ajl civil officers within the faid province; and alfo to 
impofe fines—and to impofe and levy proportionable and reafonable 
alleflments, rates and faxes, upon the eftates and perfons of all and 
every the proprietors or inhabitants of our faid province—For the 
neceflary defence and fupport of our government of our faid province 
or territory, and alfo for the protection and preiervation of the in-. 
habitants there, according to fuch aéls as are or fhall be in torce 
within our faid province, and with a view that our fubjecis may be 
religioufly, peaceably, and civilly governed.” 

Art.14. The Voice of God: Being ferious Thoughts on the pre- 
fent alarming Crifis, &c. By a Friend to our happy E:tablith- 
ment in Church and State. 12mo. 2d. Lewis. 1775. 

_Confiders our unhappy differences with America, chiefly in a re- 

ligious view. The Author feems rather partial to the Americans ; 

but he hopes that (to prevent the farther effufion of Chriiian blood) 

God will put it into the hearts cf the Colonifts ¢ fo far to relax from 

their pretenfions, and relinquifh ail pertinaceous oppoliticn, as 

may be conducive to effegtuate’—the re-eftablifhment of ¢ unani- 
mity, good-will, and a mutual and cordial intercourfe between all 
the members of our divided empire.’ AMEN! 

Att. 15. An old Fox tarr’d and feather’d; occafioned by what 
is called Mr. John Wefley’s Cala Addrefs to our American Colonies. 
By an Hanoverian. 12mo. 2d. Lewis, &c. 

, Our Hanoverian does not ‘ enter, fericufly and argumentatively, 

ato the’ merits of either fide of the difpute now depending between 
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England and America.’ His intention 1s § to fhew Mr. Welley’s has. 


nefly asa PLaciarist 3 and to raife a little fkin, by giving the Pox 
agentle flogging, as a TurncoatT.—As a plagiarift, he produces, 


againit Mr. W. no lefs than thirty-one paragraphs borrowed from 


Johnfon’s Taxation, &c. in the courfe of only ten pages of the Calm 
Addrefs.—As a turncoat, he reminds him of his very oppofite * fenti. 
ments and expreflicns, on former occafions.—‘ But what,’ fays this 
difpenfer of literary tar and feathers, * are contradiétions [he means 
felf-contradiGions] to John Wefley ?? If he would put this quettion 
to Mr. Richard Hill, or Mr. Toplady, t4ey would have fomething to 
fay in anfwer to It. 

Art. 16. 4 lVoif in Sheep’s Chathing ; or, an old Fefuit unmafked, 
Containing an Account of the wonderful Apparition of Father 
Petre’s Ghoft, in the Form of the Rev. John Wefley. With fome 
Conjeftures concerning the Secret Caufe that moved him to appear 
at this very critical Jun@ure. By Patrick Bull, Efg; 12mo. 2d, 
Dublin printed, London reprinted ; and fold by Mary Tricket, in 
Black-Friars. 

Our Readers will recolle& that Father Petre was a Jefuit, and 
Confeffor to our Popifh monarch James I]. ‘The Author of this little 
but fevere fatire, confiders Mr. W. as a Father Fetre. But to charge 
Mr. W. with Yefuiti/m, is no new thing; however well or ill 
founded may be the imputation: nor will the notion, diffeminated 
in this and other publications, that he has folicited an American 
bithopric, at all contribute to leffen the fufpicions of thofe who may 
have contracted prejudices againit Mr. W. 

Art. 17. A Propofition for the prefent Peace and future Govern- 
ment of the Britifo Colonies in North America, 8vo, 18. W. Da- 


vis, &c. 


Our Author’s Propofition appears to be the refult of good fenfe, 


prudence, moderation, and a competent knowledge of the fubjeét. 
He fets out with ftating the deftructive confequences that mutt in- 
evitably flow from the prefent unhappy civil war :—abfolute ruin to 
the vanquifhed, and irreparable lofs to the victors: This he judi- 
cioufly premifes, in order to difpofe both parties to afford a calm at 
tention to his plan of reconciliation: of the plan itfelf, our Readers 
will form a competent judgment, from the two firft articles : 

‘J, That during the feafonable interruption the winter months 
will give to hoftilities in America, the governors of the Colonies be 
directed to call the Affemblies of each province together, and to ac- 
quaint them with his Majeity’s gracious intentions of affording them 
a legal opportunity, of manifefting the fincerity of their defires of a 
{peedy reconciliation with Great Britain,—by each Affembly choofing 
a certain nuntber of deputies (fuppofe) four members of the council, 
and twelve of the reprefentatives of each province to meet at New 
York or Philadelphia, and form an affembly of deputies, : 

‘ II. And if the majority of the faid deputies fhall requett his 
Majefty to appoint a lord-lieutenant for America, that his Majelty 





— 


* Our Author tells us that Mr. W. has aflirmed, in fome compas 
nies, that his fudden approbation of government meafures, was 0C 


cafioned by the perufal of Johnfon’s * Taxation no Tyranny.’ ‘t 
Wi 
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will make fuch appointment, to take place with all convenient fpeed 

after their petition fhall be prefented, impowering the faid lord- _ 

lieutenant to concur with the deputies of his provinces in fuch wife, 

‘yt, and falutary meafures, as may be thought moft expedient for 

fettling the prefent peace of America, and for eltablifhing its fucure 

tranquillity and allegiance upon the moft laiting foundation,’ ' 

This plan confiits of feven other fubordinate articles, all branching 
out from the firlt and fecond; and in whicii every poflible contin- 
gency, occurring to this judicious Schemer, feems to be well pro- 
vided for. : . 

By this propofed eftablifhment, he obferves, * the crown will main- 
tain its conititutional weight. And what the public fervice requires 
to be communicated to the provinces, will be done to them all at 
once; by which means the executive power of the crown will ac- 
quire ftrength and difpatch. And the deputies fent from the repre- 
fentatives and council of each province, will bring the knowledge 
of the true flate of all the Colonies together, and prevent any of 
them being injured by miftake, or favoured by partiality. The 
people will retain their conftitutional fecurity by the deputies who 
tax them returning amongft their conftituents, to partake of the bur- 
thens they have laidupon them. This being the fingular happinefs 
of the fubjects of the conftitution of England, that they never can be 
opprefled but by themfelves. And the whole number of deputics 
not being more than 144, their frequent election will be the more 
neceflary ; and the body that appoints them having to affemble yearly 
to attend the public bufinefs of their feveral provinces, thofe fre- 
guent elections will be more practicable than in other circumftances 
perhaps they might be. And the 48 deputies from the councils wil! 
be an equal fecurity to the prerogative of the crown and the privi- 
leges of the people.’ 

He proceeds to expatiate on the nature, utility, and aufpicious 
tendency of his propofal; and concludes with an alarming difplay 
of the ruinous confequences which have always attended, and, in 
the nature of things, ever muft attend, upon difunion between great 
lates and their remote dependencies. 

As this propofal is founded on the principles of the Britifh con- 
ftitution, and is equally adapted to fecure the dignity of the crowa 
and the rights of the fubje€t, and as the Author’s reafoning appears 
to be every where irrefragable, we hope his advice will be duly and 
immediately attended to, by both parties, —left Wispom aud Repent- 
ANCE /hould come too late, 

DRAMATIC. 

Art. 18. Songs and Chorujfes, in the new Mufical Entertainment, 
called May-Day ; or, the Little Gipfey. As performed at the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane. The Mufic compofed by Dr. Arne. Svo, 
6d. Becket. 1775. 

Did we not profefs to take notice of every publication, we might, 
without impropriety, defer mentioning thefe Songs, &c. till their ap- 
pearance in print with the accompaniments of dialogue. Their chief 
merit muft indeed be derived from their fituation in the drama to 
Which they belong, In that light the following Air-may be confi- 

dered 
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I. 
What’s a poor fimple clown 
To do in the town? 
Of their freaks and vagaries I’ll none; 
The folks I faw there, 
Two faces did wear, 
An honeft man ne’er has but one. 


Let others to London go roam ; 
I love my neighbour, 
To fing and to labour, 
To me there is nothing like country and home, 
JI. 
Nay the ladies, I vow, 
I cannot tell how, 
Were now white as curd, and now red; 
Law! how would you ftare, 
At their huge crop of hair, 
»Tis a hay-cock o’top of their head. 


Let others to London go roam ; 
I love my neighbour, 
To fing and to labour, 
To me there is nothing like country and home. 
{II. 
Then ’tis fo dizen’d out, 
And with trinkets about, 
With ribbands and flippets between ; 
They fo noddle and tofs, 
Juft like a fore horfe, 
With tafiels, and bells in a team. 


Let others to London go roam ; 
I love my neighbour, 
To fing and to labour, 
To me there is nothing like country and home. 
IV. 
Then the Fops are fo fine, 
With a lank waifted chine, 
And a little fkimp bit of a hat ; 
Which from fun, wind and rain, 
Will not fhelter their brain, 
‘Though there’s no need to take care of that, 


Let others to London go roam ; 
I love my neighbour, 
To fing and to labour, 
To me there is nothing like country and home. 
V. 
Would you thefe creatures ape, 
In looks and in fhape, 


















































dered as a humorous and charatteriftic rough draught of London by 
a country bumkin: 
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Teach a calf on his hind legs to go; 
Let him waddle in gait, | 
A kim-difh on his pate, 
And he’ll look all the world like a Beay. 


Let others to London go roam, 
I love my neighboar, 
To fing and to labour, 

To me there is nothing like country and home. 

VI. 

To keep my brains right, 
My bones whole and tight, 

To fpeak, nor to look, would I dare; 
As they bake they fhall brew, 
Old Nick and his crew, 

At London keep Vanity Fair. 


Let others to London go roam, 

I love my neighbour, 

To fing and to labour, CL 
To me there is nothing like country and home. . 

Art.19. The Weathercock 3; a Mufical Entertainment of Twa 
Aas. Performed at Covent Garden. 8vo. ts. Evans. 1775. 
The Weathercock is a dunghili cock. But the Author has, it 

feems, fuffered the law at the theatre. Inthe dunghill of oblivion, 

therefore, let us bury this dead entertainment. @ P 

MiscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 20. Holland: a ‘faunt to the principal Places in that 
Country: alfo to Dufieldorff, through Part of Flanders; and to 
Bergen-op zoom, Antwerp, and Calais. 8vo. 2s. Hay. 1775. 
This writer’s * Trip to Paris, + Excurficn to Normandy, and Your 

to Spa, have found (as we are told) fo fuccefsful a fate, that he has 

been thereby encouraged to publith a aunt to Holiand: his aunt 
runs in the fame itrain with his Excurfion and his Your; is amufing, 
and as a directory, will, without doubt, be ufeful. He obferves, 
that, in refpect to accommodation in Holland, the treatment in gene- 
ralis equal to that in France, and that he found only two charges 
rather higherthan in England. We are fomewhat furprized, that he 
has not added more particulars concerning the rates of carriages, pro- 
villons, perquifites, &c. &c. as thefe are articies on which travellers 
often need initruction. We hinted at the fame defect in his former 
publications : an attention to the hint might poffibly contribute to 

increafe the fale of thefe excurfions, jaunts, and tours, H m 

Art. 21. A Trip to Calais; a Medley maritime Sketch, Be- 
Ing the poetical, profaical Production of Timothy Tim- 
bertoe, Efq; Dedicated to a Duchefs. Svo. 13. 6d. Bew. 


oe gee 


7753+ 

Some jolly fellows, lovers of failing, and of the true Trinculo 
flamp, agreed to venture on a trip from Black-friars Bridge to 
Calaigg in the Hawke, a fmall veffel, of about 7 tons. The 
journal‘of this voyage is merrily related; in a kind of water-wit 
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* Vid. Review, Vol, xlix. p. 402. ¢ Vol. li. p. 163. 
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ftyle; and the particulars are, the entertainment they met with ag 
Margate, Dover, Dunkirk, St. Omer’s, and Calais. The Narrative 
is interrupted by feveral convivial fongs, fung by thefe frolickfome 
blades, at their fuppers, &c. and which feem to have been written 
on purpofe to enliven the voyage. The whole expedition was 
completed in a fortnight; at the end of which thefe choice {pirits 
found themfelves {afe again at Black- friars Bridge. 

Art. 22. 4 plain and circumflantial Account of the Tranfactions 
betwen Capt. Roche and Lieut. Fergufon, from their firft Meeting 
to the Death of the Lieutenant. ‘T’o which is added, the Triaj 
and Depofitions at the Cape of Good Hope, where Capt. Roche 
was acquitted: alfo his fzcond Apprehenfion, and the judicial 
proceedings of the Governor and Council of Bombay. With 
every other Circumftance attending this remarkable Cafe, duly 
authenticated. 8vo, 2s. 0d. Allen. 1776. 

If the Reprefentations contained in this detail of facts, can be 
fully fupported at the captain’s enfuing trial, there is no doubt of 
his being moft juftly and honourably acquitted. 


MiriTrTary AFFAIRS. 

Art. 23. 4 New Syflem for the Eftablifoment, Pay, Cloathing, 
Provifions, (Sc. Se. Fe. of the Army; addrefled to the Right 
Honourable Lord North. By an Officer. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 1775, 
This officer premifes, that from the nature of the countries which 

gompofe the Britith dominions, as well abroad as at home, infantry 

are much preferable to cavalry either for offenfive or defenfive fer- 
vice. According to this idea, he propofes that all our horfe and 
dragoons, four regiments of light horfe excepted, be difbanded, 
that the military eftablifhment confift of 102 regiments of foot, 
equal in every refpect, with rotation of fervice, to familiarize them 
to all our varieties of climate, and to be fupported and ftationed as 


follows ; 
Light Horfe, —_ Infantry. 








England —__— aan 2 30 
Scotland —_——- —-—— 6 
Ireland _ 2 24 
a t paid by England } : 
Weit India iflands vizs Grenada ——- I 
St. Vincent —~ 1 
Dominica — I 
Antigua —_ I 
Jamaica 2 
— 
America —- one — 24 
Total, horfe 4 Foot 104 
Thefe are the outlines of the plan, the detail of his fubordinate 
arrangements would carry us beyond our proper limits. N 
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RertrGcrous and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 24. Divine Revelation the only Teft of found Doétrine: or, a 
further Reformation wanted in the reformed Churches: being 
an Attempt to prove, that the Doctrine of the Trinity, as com- 
monly held and taught, is not revealed in the holy Scriptures, 
and confequently is no Article of the Chriftian Faith. By R. 
Elliot, A. B. formerly of Bennet College, Cambridge. 8vo. 
35. Dilly, &C. 1773. 

Concerning this work, and its Author, a correfpondent has given 
usthe following curious particulars. ‘ Mr. Elliot, an independent 
minifter in London, was formerly a moft rigid Trinitarian. !t hap- 
ened, that one of his hearers, on reading the Bible with a view 
toeftablifh his faith in the peculiar doctrines of the gofpel, difco- 
vered the total filence of the facred writers concerning the Tri- 
nity. Communicating his doubts to fome of his brethren, an in- 
formation was lodged againft him before the church. The honeft 
heretic made his appeal to the minifter; who, giving the fubjeé 
a clofe examination, became a convert to his own difciple, and 
gave a verdict in his favour.’—This change in his opinions, Mr. 
Elliot has honeftly declared to the world, in the prefent work ; in 
which he has at large, and in a clear and fatisfactory manner, dif- 
cufed the doétrine of the Trinity. ‘The limits of our work will 
not allow us to give a particular account of the arguments by 
which he fupports his opinions on this fubje&t, and the manner in 
which he explains the great variety of texts which are generally 
fappofed to have a relation to it. We fhall therefore only in ge- 
neral inform our Readers, that Mr. Elliot does not exactly adopt 
either the Socinian or Arian doétrine concerning the perfon of 
Chrift; but thinks that his human foul exifted before his appear- 
ance on earth, and that the eternal Father united himfelf to Chrif, 
and made him the medium of his operations in the creation of the 
world, and in his fucceeding difpenfations to mankind. He et- 
poufes the Socinian doétrine concerning the holy Spirit ; that it is 
not a diftinct perfon, but the power or agency of the Deity. 

From the candour which this writer difcovers, we conclude, that 
if, in his future examination of theological fubjects, he fhould fee 
reafon to call in queftion other dogmas which at prefent appear to 
conititute a part of his creed, he will make the fame frank and in- 
genuous acknowledgment, as he has done on the prefent queftion. E e 
Att. 25. Scripture Sufficiency; or, the Bible-Chriftian’s Plea; 

wherein the principal objections of Mr. J. Weir to the Scripture 
Teftimonies of Jehovah and his Chrift, as fet forth in a book 
entitled, Divine Revelation the only Teit of found Dodétrine, are 
duly confidered and refuted. By R. Elliot, A.B. 8vo. 6d. 
Lewis. 17746 
In this pamphlet the Author refutes the objections of his oppo- 
nent, which are many of them indeed extremely weak and futile, 
with folid argument, and at the fame time with candour and good 


temper, E 
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Art. 26. The Scripture Teftimony of Chrif? ; or, a Demonftratiox 
from the facred Books, that Jefus Chrift in his complete Perfon 
is truly and properly the begotten Son of the only living ard 
true God; being an Anfwer to the Rev. Mr. Romaine’s Cele. 
brated Sermon entitled, The Self-exiftence of Jefus Chrift. [py 
a Letter tothe Author. By R. Elliot, A.B. svo. 1s, John. 
fon. 1775. 

Mr. amnsiae, in the fermon to which this Letter is a reply, ad. 
vifes his Readers to confult the facred books concerning the doc- 
trine of Chrift’s felf-exiftence, and examine the matter frilly and 
folemnly. Mr. Elliot declares he has done fo, prefents Mr, Ro. 
maine with the refult of his enquiries, and calls upon him to re- 
fute the arguments he has made ufe of to fhew that Mr. Romaine’s 
fyitem has no foundation in fcripture. In the courfe of this Ap- 
fwer the weaknefs of Mr. Romaine’s reafonings is fo plainly laid 
open, many of his pofitive affertions are fhown to be fo abfurd 
and groundlefs, and he is fo evidently convicted of inconfiftency 
and felf-contradiciion, that we apprehend he will decline entering 
the lifts with his antagonift{—at leait on the ground of argument and 


reafon. E 
POLITICA Le ¢ 


Art. 27. Thoughts on the prefent Times; with a View of com. 
pofiog Party-heat and Animotity. 8vo. 6d. Law. 1775. 
We fee nothing in this little piece that feems to have the leat 

tendency toward compofing party-heat and animofity. It contains 

little more than a few flale invectives againft America, and her ad- 
vocates on this fide of the water. 
ScHOOL Book. 

Art. 28. An ecfy Introduction to Englifo Grammars intended 
for the Inftruction, Encouragement, and Ufe of young Learners, 
By Thomas Joel. i2zmo. 1s. Law. 1775. 

The multiplication of grammars within this few years is become 
burdenfome, and we are tired of perufing them. Mr. Joel’s profefled 
reafon for increafing the number is, that a// the Englifh grammars he 
has feen might more properly be ftyled treatifes, being rather fit for the 
improvement(as he fays) of Adepts in language, than for the eafe and 
encouragement of young Learners. He has therefore been induced 
make this attempt {or the ufe of the latter; and flatters himfelf, that 
when they are matters of his /hort introduction, they will advance {wifily 
towards the attainment of claflical learning, and arrive at the mote 
dificult particulars of grammatical f{cience with eafe and pleafure. 
Mr. Joel's introduction may, no doubt, be ufed with advantage by the 
Jearners for whom it is calculated. i 


S ERM ON S§&, 

I. Preached at St. Bride’s, Fleet-ftreet, April 24th, and at St. 
Martin’s in the Fie'ds, Jaly 2, 1775, to recommend the [nit 
tution for the Recovery of Perfons apparently drowned. By 
Richard Harrifon, Miniller of Brompton Chapel, and Leéturer of 
StaPeter’s, Cornhill. 4to. 1s. Rivington. : 
Although this Sermon is by no means deftitute of merit 45 4 


compolition for the pulpit, it chiefly calls for the attention ae 
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Public on account of the humane inftitution which it is intended 
recommend, the fociety lately eftablifhed for the recovery of per- 
ons apparently dead by drowning or fuffocation. It will be a 
pleafure to the charitable and compaffionate to be informed, that, 
by means Of this inititution, which has fubfifted but little more 
than twelve months, no lefs than twenty-four perfons have been 
gved, after they had Jain for many minutes under the water, and 
were apparently dead: and one of thefe, after having been under 
the water at leaft a quarter of an hour, and upwards of forty mi- 
ques had elapfed before any proper affiftance could be procured. 
Atthe clofe of this Sermon we are informed, that it is the inten- 
tion of the fociety to diftribute through the kingdom, a priated 
account of the proper manner of treating perfons in fuch circum- 
fances; and that they offer a reward of four guineas where life is 
refored, two guineas for every unfuccefsful attempt in which the 
proper mode of treatment has been ufed for two hours, and one 
guinea to publicans, &c. who receive the bodies readily into their 
houfes. ‘They alfo propofe to reward thofe medical affiftants who 
fucceed in reftoring life with an honorary medal. We fhall be ex- 
cufed, if in this inflance we fo far deviate from our plan as to ad- 
vertife our Readers that fubfcriptions to this ufeful defign are re- 
ceived by ‘fames Horsfall, Efq; Middle-Temple; Dr. Cogax, Pater- 

nofter row ; and Mr. Hawes, apothecary, Strand. E P 

Il. 4 good CharaG&er better than a great Fortune. A Difcourfe, 
preached in London, May 28, 1775. By Hugh Worthington, 
Jun. 8vo. 6d. Buckland. 

Mr. Worthington is a young diffenting minifter, of very promifing 
abilities; and there is no doubt but he will make a refpectable fi- 
gure among his brethren, as a writer; efpecially when he has 
learned to prune the luxuriances of his pen, and to check the re- 
dundancies of an imagination which feems fond (as young and lively 
authors generally are) of metaphorical imagery ; fuch writers would 
do well to bear in mind Mr. Pope’s hint, that perfpicuity is rather apt 
to fuffer, than to receive aid, from ornament. They fhould, alfo, 
take care of being mifled by the obfervation of an excellent writer *, 
that a fermon, like a tool, may be polifbed till it has no edge ; for proper 
and fkilful polifhing will improve the edge of the initrament, and 
make it cut fo mach the finer. 

lll. Faife Pretenfions to Science pointed out, and true Knotoledge recom- 
mended,—Before the Univerlity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, on A&t- 
Sunday, July 9, 1775. By Richard Nicoll, D. D. Rector of 

rayton in the Diocefe of Oxford, and late Fellow of Lincoln 

College, Oxford. Printed at the Clarendon Prefs, and fold by 

Rivington in London. 

IV. The Duty ‘of fanding faft in our fpiritual and temporal Liberties.— 
Preached July 17th, 1775, before the Firft Battalion of the City 
and Liberty of Philadelphia; and publifhed at their Requeit. 
By the Rev. Jacob Duché, M. A. Philadelphia, printed; Lon- 
don reprinted, by Evans in Pater-nofter-row. 

Dr. Smith and Mr. Duché are animated by kindred fpirits, with 
tefpect to temporal aims ; and they efpoufe the fame caufe. Of the 





* Vid. Pref. Advertifement to this Difcourfe. 
Doctor’s 
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Doétor’s Sermon we gave an account in the Review for Auguft, ‘The 
prefent difcourfe is equally calculated, with the Dottor’s, to fan the 
tiame of American patriotifm. It is pathetic, as well as argumen. 
tative ; and is introduced by a fuitable prayer: of which the fo}. 
lowing petition may be given as a f{pecimen : 
‘ We pray that thou would’ft be in a peculiar manner pres 
fent with all thofe who are entrufted with our great American 
caufe, as well in council as in the field! «give them wifdom tg 
devife, and firmnefs to execute, fuch meafures for the reftoration 
of public peace and harmony, as may ¢onfift with that true liberty 
which is equally removed from bafe licentioufnefs on the one haid, 
aud as bafe fubmiffion and flavery on the other.’ ’ 
V. The Gofpel Meffage illufirated, and the Duty of Chrifian Mir 
nifters enforced :—ut the Vifitation of the Archdeacon of Leicetter, 
held at Melton Mowbray, May 18, 1775. By Thomas Ford, 
LL. D. Vicar of Melton Mowbray. 6d, Mathews, Keith, &e, 
VI. The Boldnefs and Freedom of Apoftolical Eloquence recommended to 
the Imitation of Minifters.—On the Death of the Rev. and learhed 
james Bate, M. ‘A. late Reétor of St. Paul, Deptford, By Colin 
Milne, LL. D. Reétor of North Chapel in Suffex. 6d. Burnet, 
VII. The Prifoner relieved—preached in the Marfhalfea Court. ' 
Houfe, by the Rev. Thomas Dendon, Oct. 21, 1775. Printed 
for the Benefit of the Author, now a Prifoner in the Marhhalfea, 
and fold by Cooke in Pater nofter-row. 
VIH. Atthe Affizes at Wells, Aug. 22,1775. By the Rev. William 
Keate, M. A. Prebendary of Wells, and Rector of Launton, So- 
merfet. 4to. 1s. Payne. 





——" 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
Letter, without any fignature, was received about two or 
three months ago, relating to a branch of our work which 
we have the pleafure to find, has given general fatisfaction ‘to the | 
Public. This Letter might have been fooner acknowledged, had ' 
we thought it incumbent on us to take any very refpectful no- 
tice of a Correfpondent who difcovers fo great a want of candouy, 
and fo little difpofition to be pleafed. | 
«> We have had the honour of hearing from the Fiery Welch 
Bard who lately favoured the Public with a poem entitled “ The 
Head of the Rock *.” His Letter is profufely filled with compli. 
ments, and fuch high encomiums on the Authors of the M.R. a _ 
their modefty will not allow them to repeat.—In return for fuck 
tranfcendent civility, we can only fay, that we fhall ever bea 
roud as we ought, of meriting the qwarm applaufes of a gentleman 
{o awife, fo learned, and fo polite as Mr. William Williams of Pem- 
brokefhire, Author of the Head of the Rock. 


_ er. 
” 





* See Rev. Aug. Art. 53 of the Catalogue. 








